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Where Trout Fishing and (ollecting Are Akin 


HO catches the greatest number of 
\) \ large trout in a season? The man 
with the luck? By no means. It is 

the man who fishes most persistently. 


The same rule holds in the collecting of an- 
tiques. If your friend and fellow-collector 
succeeds in acquiring more rare specimens 
than fall to you, the fact is not attributable 
to his better fortune, but to his more stead- 
fast seeking. 


For, as rare specimens gain in rarity, they 
are, increasingly, likely to be here today and 
somewhere else tomorrow. He has first choice 
of them, therefore, who is on hand when they 


I. SACK, 85 (Charles 


appear in the marketplace. This requires _ 
pretty constant running about, or reliance” 
upon a confidential agent,—or both. 


For the busy collector, who wishes to sacrifice © 
neither time nor opportunity, some associa-_ 
tion with a representative is indispensable. 
But in my own case, when I serve as agent, I 
like to have some preliminary acquaintance — 
with my client. 


Tastes and requirements differ. As I learn 
their bearing in individual cases, I am able to | 
advise promptly and wisely when a significant | 
opportunity unexpectedly presents itself. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


(MEMBER of the American ANTIQUE DEALERS AssociATION) 


J. CORKILL 


[Counci. MemBER BritisH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION] 


Has a Wonder fully Interesting Stock of Genuine Antiques ; 


ae Brass and Copper, 
including two of the old 
slot tobacco boxes used a 
hundred years ago in the 
country inns of England. 

Several Old Steel Fenders 
and sets of Fire Steels from 
Whitehaven Castle, Cumber- 
jand. 

Qld Pewter Tankards, 
Plates and Dishes. 

Old Staffordshire Pottery 
Figures, and Cottages. 

Chippendale and Sheraton 
Tea Caddies, Knife Boxes 
and Trays. 


LD TIME Furniture can > 

be used to furnish a ~ 
country cottage at less than | 
the cost of modern furniture, © 
and its value is always in- ~ 
creasing. 


*e¢ 


A set of six single, rush- = 
seated chairs and two arm — 
chairs, an oak gate-leg table 
and an oak dresser with plate © 
shelf, or a Welsh cabinet, can — 
be bought quite cheaply, and | 
will be both a pleasure and 7 
an investment. 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, E€XGLAND 


10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 3 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD © 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


Riese gy N their display of antiques 
yr, Nee it is the intention of Koop- 
%(5_e)g@s man always to avoid the 
multiplicity. Instead, a rigorous se- 
le&tion within certain well-defined 
fields establishes an assured level of 
quality and a definite unity of re- 
lationship. 

@The resultant distinction is, after 
all, incidental to the increased facili- 
ties enjoyed by the customer who 
seeks items whose Style is satisfactory 
and whose suitability may always re- 
main unquestioned. 


18 BEACON Street 


Boston Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassACHUsETTS 





















february Reller’g Sale 


25 95 O Se Se 


BEGINS February 1\-ENDS February 28 













An opportunity to secure choice examples at 
between-season prices 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE :: FINE REPRODUCTIONS 
PAINTED €&§ DECORATED FURNITURE 


on some odd pieces there will be reductions 
@: @ 8 ss 8s es ee of 25 to 50 per cent. Se Se Se Se Se Se Se se 


Sharp reductions have also been made in the prices of 


Ship Models - - - - 10% 
English &§ Dutch Silver - - 10% 
Lamps & Shades - - - 20% 
-Nirrors - - - - 15% 
Marbles for Garden & Sun Room 20% 
Clocks - - - - - 10% 
Odd Antique ed - - 10% 


SEND FOR GIFT Book 

. Ferdinand Keller 

i AS... 216-224 South Ninth Street 
MAKE ALITTLE _ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


JOURNEY TO KELLERS 




























eA Hoadley (lock 
From Plymouth Hollow 


: WAS of the road to Plymouth Hollow, that 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of Henry 
Ward Beecher, was speaking when he said 
that he had to keep looking over the dash to see if 
the horse was still there. 
"Twas to the town of Plymouth Hollow, now 
Thomaston, that Silas Hoadley came in 1810 to 
buy out Eli Terry’s clock business, and go into 
partnership with Seth Thomas. 
Together they made fine clocks which are now 
much sought-for. In our little Colonial House we 
have a Hoadley Tall Clock of 
choicely grained cherry inlaid with 2752 


curly maple, priced at . . . . 


Other Mahogany and Rosewood 
shelf or mantel clocks priced from 


10.00 to 72.00 


Antique Room 
¢ Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 








A TOAST 


To THE GREATEST BusINESs ORGANIZATION IN Our Country! 


The United States Mail Service 


AT THE Catt oF Every Man, WoMAN AND CHILD 


FoR a two-cent stamp, by fast trains, steamers, 
motors, airplanes, vehicles of all descriptions, 
through fair weather and foul, surmounting all ob- 
Stacles, the faithful and efficient employees of Uncle 
Sam carry your message to all parts of the land and 
bring back to you a reply. 


Such service makes shopping by mail a matter of 
ease and satisfaction, born of confidence in the integ- 
rity of the business concerns of this country and in 


the reliability of their messengers. To this feeling of 


absolute confidence 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


owes its large and ever-increasing clientele, extending 
from coast to coast, of delighted mail order clients. 
LET us number YOU among them. Send for our 


booklet telling of our distinctive furniture, our early 


Jersey and Sandwich Glass, Historical Flasks, China» 
Currier Prints, Paper Weights, Pewter, Hooked Rugs, 
etc. Tell us of your special interests. A courteous reply 
will soon be on its way to you. 


Tf you can arrange to call, the shop is only 20 minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station. 


KATHERINE WILLIS 


272 Hittsipe Avenuz, JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Telephone, JAMAICA, 272-W 
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| BuRNHAM’s CHATS with COLLECTORS 
| IV.—MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 4 
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No. 5 
RUG PATTERNS 


HE to Burnham Craft designs 
shown here you can order di- 
rect by numbers, postage paid, at Z ‘ 
the prices quoted. With each pat- Inds MIMNW s 333 3600 A ——————— q 25 cents each, postpaid. 
tern is mailed instructions, telling Ss ; FRAMES 
you very minutely, in detail, “How PE ey cee nian A large frame will take a small 
to Make Hooked Rugs.” No aa ek] Raye CZ 4 pattern, a small frame will not take 


y a large one. Choose according to your need. 
S\ 





HOOKS 
OU will need not more than 
two hooks: one fine, and one 
medium. 











AH) : 
No. 1. Jack Spratt and wife............ $1.00 A=, 
. : (Size 28 x 40) WZ RRA pl 33 ae _ . $3.00 _—_ 
No. 3. Welcome Threshold............. 715 BY Wes o] AN 0. 4—4 feet long. . 3.25 eac By 
(Size 26 x 40) fa) ~ Foss . No. 5—5 feet long. . 3.50 each| Express 
No. 4. Antique Landscape.............. 1.25 xX / HR < 2 No. 6—6 feet long. . 3.75 each} 
(Size 26 x 74) sa Wigre 
No. 5. Farmans Homes.... ........... 1.00 WANDS BN Ans YOUR OTHER REQUIREMENTS 
(Size 25 x 40) NG es ae =“(S I recommend that you supply your own 
No. 6. Floral Threshold................ 5g oI on BNW: materials from the family rag bag. If you 
(Size 25 x 36) REET ed prefer, however, materials for making by 
neo. B. Hotel Wreath...) ws es oes me No.8 hand, 35 to 50 cents per pound. 


Si 
(Size 25 x 40) For 10 cents, a pattern book of these pat- 


























MDG; Swan eMny shi s so o.5cls a oe So 1.2 
‘ (Size 40 x 60) ; terns and fifteen others. 
No. 10. Beautiful Floral............... 1.26 New Hooked Rugs made to order, any size or design 
(Size 40 x 60) ig you wish. 
No. tor. Naval Engagement.... 1.50 4 & eee a Rugs here to be 
- oo a. at wa a DAL My famous collection of Old Hooked 
0. 200. The Boy Franklin. .... 1.75 oN ) Rugs is very large and contains many not- 


(Size 40 x 60) able examples. 
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R. W. BURNHAM, IPswicn, MassacHuseETTSs 


TELEPHONE, 109 Ipswicu 
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Dracpo or DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 
A Tibetan painting. Chinese in manner and 
unpleasant in subject, yet a very accom- 
plished work of art. Observe the contrast 
between the distant and the beatific calm in 
the upper corners and the overwhelming dis- 
turbance below. See Tibetan Curios, p. 71. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The Frontispiece 


r \HE iconography of Oriental art is extra- 
ordinarily complicated, more so, if possible, 
than that of early Christian and Mediaeval 

art, a considerable part of which, indeed, probably 
owes its origin to Oriental sources. That being the 
case, there is probably little or nothing to be gained 
by attempting any extended analysis of the Tibetan 
representation of Dragpo, the Thunderer. Chinese 
influence seems evident enough in the method of 
delineation, and there are, in the various unpleasant 
events depicted, several arresting suggestions of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century notions of hell 
cherished by Italian painters. 

In fact, there are many elements here which occur 
in early attempts to picture the Christian conception 
of a last judgment. These considerations led to query- 
ing some of the learned ones of the Newark Public 
Library as to the identity and personal disposition 
of this Dragpo, whom the Tibetan artist has rep- 
resented in such extremely unsympathetic guise. 
Here is the response. To the Attic it all seemed clear 
enough except the last sentence, until, with parental 
memory serving as interpreter, its subtle meaning 
spread across the mind like dawn in a vacant sky. 
So here is the explanation of Dragpo as it came: 

“There is nothing more confusing to the Oc- 
cidental mind than the multiplicity of personalities 
among which the minds of Buddhists disport them- 
selves with equanimity. Many Americans find the 
‘Three Persons in one God’ of orthodox Christianity 
difficult of comprehension. And the most orthodox 
get around their difficulty by the formula, “This I 
apprehend, but I do not attempt to comprehend.’ 

“The Buddhist has his Buddha—but he has him of 
several types: the general type is the Muni, or saint 
type. It is figured as a mendicant monk, without 
ornaments, with tonsured hair. It appears generally 





upon a lotus flower, the symbol of divine birth. 
Then there are the Bodhisat type, the mild, calm 
form, called Z’i-wa, or Santi, or Siva; the angry type, 
T’o-wo, the howler, or storm-deity; the fiercest fiend 
type, Dragpo or Drag-s’e, including the lord-fiends. 
Dragpo, therefore, is Buddha, but he is also a howling 
fiend. And if you find the conception troublesome, that 
is because you are a crass westerner, in need of some 
hundreds of generations of cultured ancestors. And yet, 
haven’t some of you a parallel in your own nurseries?” 

It would be fascinating—though unprofitable—to 
enter into the question of temperamental mul- 
tiplicity as it turns Buddhas, or babes, from som- 
nolent saints to howling demons. It would be, for 
the moment, equally unprofitable to discuss whether, 
in the picture, the various attendant demons are 
individual devils, performing more or less inde- 
pendently of the strenuous creature who occupies 
the centre of the scene, or instead, are merely sub- 
manifestations of what Dragpo on the rampage can 
accomplish all by himself. Devotees of effective 
pictorial symbols, however, will have to search 
long and hard before they will find anywhere in-art a 
much livelier suggestion of mad destruction driving 
forth on the wings of the wind than is discoverable in 
this not unusually notable Tibetan painting. 


William Savery’ s Signature 








Or William Savery, Philadelphia cabinet maker, 
little or nothing was known until a label of his was 
discovered in a lowboy in the old Manor House of 
Van Cortland Park, New York. That label helped in 
identifying a style, but it threw no light on the man 
Savery, or on his occupation beyond the fact that he 
made “‘all sorts of chairs and joiner’s work.’’ One 
item in the joiner’s accomplishment of those days— 
and often of these, as well—was, apparently, the 
making of coffins. Through the courtesy of Dr. T. 
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SIGNATURE OF WILLIAM SAVERY oacan 
Photographed from a receipted bill. The pin laid across the 
upper right-hand corner is an old time hand-made article with which some of the Wallis’ 
documents were fastened together. Courtesy Dr. T. Kenneth Wood. 


Kenneth Wood, of Muncy, Pennsylvania, the Attic in various business matters, associated with Judge 
is able to present hitherto unpublished evidence of James Wilson, a signer of the Declaration of Indepen. 
Savery’s activity in this latter branch of his trade. dence, maintained, in addition to his Philadelphia 
It consists of a receipted bill addressed to Samuel home, an extensive establishment on a huge estate in 
Wallis, for the making of “a mahogany coffin with Tycoming county, which he called Muncy Farms. 

silver handles for his daughter, 3 foot 2 bottom.” The | He was married in 1769, to Lydia Hollingsworth 


bill is here reproduced in facsimile. of Philadelphia. The coffin, which Savery made at 
The hypercritical rhetorician may discover ambigu- his behest, was for the couple’s first-born child. 
ity in Savery’s methods of expression, and the Examination of the papers of Samuel Wallis reveals 


chirographer may criticise his handwriting as lacking _ half a dozen bills for fine furniture, among them one 
the precise elegance which characterized that of submitted, with receipt, by William Wayne. This is 
John Goddard, for example. Yet his signature is not _ sufficiently interesting to be reprinted in full :— 


lacking in either style or dignity. There is ground for February 28; 1770. 


query as to whether bill, receipt, and signature are, SAMUEL WALLACE [Wallis] to Wituiam Wayne 

all three, by the same hand. Comparison of the To acase of Mahogany Drawers & Table 25— 0-0 

capital letters “S’? and ““W”’ as they appear in the [Later called a “Highboy”] 

“Samuel Wallace” of the bill and the “William To a Mahogany Desk & Casters. . . 13- 7-6 

Savery” of the receipt should dispel doubt as to the To a Walnut Bura [bureau?] Table . . 3- o-0 | 


[Later called a “Lowboy”’| 








single authorship of these two items of the document. To.a: High Pest Bed Sted meyer 
Savery’s own signature is more firmly inscribed than OLE ERE IR al aa ae 

the other words of the bill, but the forms of the letters To Painting Ditto. . . . . . . O10-0 ( 

in the two instances are virtually identical. But the To Bottom & Line for Ditto. . . . o-19-0 | 

tew words acknowledging receipt of payment betray, Toa Low PostedBed. . . . . « I- §0 | 

in both phrasing and penmanship, the person of oo : ee a ae ( 
: : ’ ‘ To Bottom & Line for Ditto . . O-Ig-0 

Samuel Wallis, whose name, be it observed, is spelled Tn1tacta og oh iegllldea ( 

otherwise in the acknowledgment than in the bill. To a Large Ironing Board. . . . O-15-0 

To Six Mahogany Chairs. . . . . 12-0-0 I 

, : f 61-12-0 ‘ 

ecAnother Philadelphia (abinet Maker ecumtemar-, 2 eee 7 
Tuts Samuel Wallis, so Dr. Wood informs the mre eee 
Attic, was a Philadelphia merchant, ship owner and Bal —— 
. alance Due . . . 3-12-0 


land speculator. He was a Quaker, born 1736, in Rae Rincag sc90 6 cao iil 
Patuxet, Calvert County, Maryland. He died in three pounds twelve shillings in full of all acc. 
Philadelphia of yellow fever in 1792. Wallis, who was, Wituiam Wayne 
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This, by the way, is the first time, in so far as the 
Attic is aware, that William Wayne has been 
quoted in the annals of Philadelphia cabinet-makers. 
That he was no insignificant person 1s indicated by 
the price asked and received for the mahogany 
highboy and the desk. These two pieces are quite 
likely to have displayed some carving after the 
manner for which Philadelphia pieces are still famous. 

But what may have been the nature of the two 
beds? The painted furniture of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch is familiar enough: but Wallis was a Quaker 
and the name of William Wayne certainly is far 
from suggesting Teutonic antecedents. Furthermore, 
what kind of painted bed decoration would have 
accorded with the elegance of a mahogany “drawers 
and table” and the sobriety of a walnut “bura 
table?” Perhaps the painting was merely some sort 
of varnish application: but, if so, why was it em- 
phasized solely in the case of the beds? 


Old Time Furniture ‘Prices 


WHILE prices are under discussion, the Attic will 
attempt to reopen an old topic. In Antiques for 
May 1922*, the editor ventured to question the ac- 
curacy of even a facsimile bill of John Goddard’s, 
calling for £440 in payment for ten mahogany chair 
frames at £44 each. However seemingly overwhelm- 
ing the evidence of a genuine document, it remains be- 
yond belief that any one in the American Colonies was 
buying chairs at £44 each, except as the price included 
some collateral transaction not numerated in the bill. 

The Goddard bill is dated 1775. In 1770 William 
Wayne charged Samuel Wallis £2 each for six 
mahogany chairs. At approximately the same time, 
Chippendale’s prices to his noble customers in 
England were on a scale but little higher. Here are 
some random excerpts taken from photographic re- 
productions of Chippendale bills published by Mac- 
quoid in his English Furniture:— 

“Io mahogany parlour chairs covered with horse- 
hair and double brass nails £12-10; 2 mahogany 
elbow chairs to match £7; a mahogany elbow chair 
covered with black leather and brass nails £3-10; 6 
mahogany chairs with arms for the library, the 
carving exceeding rich in the antique taste, the seats 
covered with green hair cloth £36.” A bill of 1775 
notes “‘10 cabriole chairs without arms, richly carved, 
neatly japanned yellow, and white varnished, 
stuffed and covered with green damask and finished 
with gilt nails £44.” 

In the light of these comparisons what is the prob- 
ability of John Goddard’s ever having received £44 
each for his chairs, — twenty times Wayne’s price, 





‘seven times Chippendale’s charge for elaborate work? 





*Vol, I, p- 207. 


Tread § oftly 


OFTEN it is the small things of the world that make 
the most stir; perhaps because they can scramble 
about so much faster than more ponderous, and 
hence slow-moving, bodies. A case in point is the 
antique bug that found an alighting place on the 
cover of AntTIQuES for December. That apparently 
hardshelled and unsympathetic insect has been 
productive of more correspondence than any other 
single item that has been discussed in the Attic or in 
the more formal precincts of this magazine. 

Apparently these iron bootjacks are more widely 
disseminated, and occur in greater variety, than had 
been dreamed of in the philosophy of the Attic. It 
was, for example, something of a saddening surprise 
to learn from a Connecticut correspondent that her 
family are happy possessors of an exact duplicate 
of the Attic bug, which duplicate, further, was 
purchased not longer ago than 1915—for the sum of 
nine cents—from Sears-Roebuck in Chicago, a firm 
not hitherto credited with antiquarian proclivities. A 
happy antidote comes from a Philadelphia household 
which harbors two such bugs—heirlooms from grand- 
father days. One of these indubitably elderly in- 
sects measures nine and one half inches in length 
and boasts gold spots on his back. The other, eleven 
inches long, is stamped on the under side with the 
name of “Harbsper Bros. & Co., Reading, Pa.” 
From Gloucester comes news of a bug marked, 
“Daniel, Rue de la Fidelite, Paris.’’ Other members of 
the Attic circle, now dwellers in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
cherish an ancestral bug that once did foot service at 
Walnut Hill, Maine. And as the Attic goes to the 
printer, a Washington correspondent reports en- 
counter with another bug—of iron—in the French 
city of Tours. 


Labor's Quiet (ompanion 

A clear approach to an explanation of this variety 
of possible origins comes from a nationally distin- 
guished friend, who, in matters of ferrous entomol- 
ogy, prefers that his name be withheld. But he re- 
marks: “Thirty-three years ago, as a boy, I worked 
in the moulding shop of a foundry in Cornwall, Eng- 
land. At that time, men used to make bootjacks of 
this identical pattern for themselves, more or less 
surreptitiously. I saw many such made. In two or 
three cases that I recall they were made of brass, and 
I well remember the circumstances and the men who 
made them.” 

In another letter the same correspondent, who is a 








collector in several fields, continues: “I do not pay 


much attention to iron objects, whether cast or 
wrought. Occasionally I am amused by learned dis- 
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quisitions about pieces which, I am sure, were just 
made by workmen ‘on the q.t.,’ as we used to say. 
Door-stops, fancy table tops, mantel ornaments, 
match-holders, stands for the old-fashioned ironing- 
box, etc., were always so made more or less commonly 
in the shop, in the days before strict regulations made 
it impossible.” 

The upshot of all this—assuming, of course, the 
possibility of an upshot—is that certain articles of 
common use in certain materials may be produced and 
reproduced for generations without undergoing any 
appreciable alteration in style; while the material it- 
self is often of a nature which defies any effort direct- 
ed toward an accurate determination of age. The 
claims of fashion pass them by. Once a satisfactory 
balance between utility and ornamentation has been 
struck, fancy makes no attempt at elaboration. 

Thus the bootjack bug remains a bootjack bug, 
with no evolutionary ambition and no evolutionary 
capability beyond the occasional acquisition of gold 
spots upon his back. So long as reluctant boots re- 
quire’to be pried loose from tired feet, so long will he 
stand and wait, performing mayhap between whiles, 
in the needful, if unexciting, capacity of door-stop. 


(lay in the Hands of the Glass Worker 


Apparently those who dwell in the vicinity of glass 
cup-plates should be disciples of disarmament. The 
clapboards of the Attic have quite creaked with pro- 
tests against what have been characterized, virtually, 
as attempts toscuttle the good ship Benjamin Franklin 








Henry Cray Cup-Piates 


a, 


on its glassy sea by overloading it with doubts as to 
the genealogy of certain resembling relatives. 

Far be it from the Attic to be concerned in scuttling 
anything,—from coal-bin to Flying Dutchman. Equal. 
ly far be it from intention further to disturb the sereni- 
ty of the nation by quarreling with Henry Clay. On 
cup-plates he appears in almost as many variants as 
are produceable by the combination of different bor. 
ders, different edgings, and a changeable number of 
stars. In addition, there is the famous “Henry Clay 
turned to the right,” which probably does not rep. 
resent Henry Clay at all. 

In the midst of this considerable group of Clay 
images, another type has recently been discovered, 
which some are inclined to call “Henry Clay turned 
to the wrong.” It is published here side by side with its 
closest analogue among the generally accepted types, 
The careful observer will note, without much diff- 
culty, both similarities and differences. Quite evi- 
dently the two plates are from different moulds. 
That in which the example at the right was cast 
shows less careful making than the other,—a fad 
more apparent in the reeding of the cornucopias and 
in the form of the letters than at any other point. 
This, in itself, would seem to imply a later date of 
production. Whether or not this Henry Clay is to be 
admitted into the official category of historical cup- 
plates is not for ANTIQUES to say. Decision really lies 
with the Society of Cup-plate Collectors now form- 
ing. In the meantime, the most, and the least, that 
the Attic can do is to exhibit any new discoveries 
and give opportunity for judging of their merits. 








That at the left is a well recognized example long known to collectors. That at the right has recently attraéted attention as a claimant to recognition which 


authorities are inclined to deny. Courtesy of W. B. Brockway. 
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Fig. 7— Buocx-Front Dressinc-TaBLe 


Made of San Domingo mahogany. Marked, “Made by John Townsend, 
August, 1783, Newport, R. I.” 





Fig. 2— Cuerry Dressinc-TABLe 
Block-front, three drawers. A Connecticut example. Owned by the author. 


More Light on the Block-Front 


By Ma tco.im A. Norton 


[Inrropucrory Nore: —For this serious and careful study collectors owe 
much to Mr. Norton. His conclusions may not find complete acceptance. 
It is, however, quite evident from the tone of his article that such ac- 
ceptance is the last thing that he is after. He is seeking further illumina- 
tion of a perplexing subject which, in so far as yet known, is insufficiently 
documented. Such light as he himself is able to contribute he generously 
offers. Others who feel that they command the resources for either inten- 
sifying or diminishing the candle-power thus far developed, can—in all 
fairness—hardly fail to spare them as readily as does Mr. Norton. It is 
only through presentation of all available data, and their interpretation, 
that a reasonable approximation of accurate knowledge may be obtained. 
The scholarship of collecting requires frankness and codperation. —Ep.] 


HE very interesting 

and instructivearticle 

by Walter A. Dyer in 
Antiques* for May, 1922, I 
read with great pleasure. 
The origin and the makers 
of block-front pieces offer a 
subject of intense interest to 
every lover of American an- 
tiques. I was, however, sur- 
prised to read on page 207 
the following: “Mr. Duncan 
A. Hazard, recorder of 
deeds of Newport, R. I., in 
his investigation says he has 
studied the work of other 
early Newport cabinet-mak- 
ers and has found nothing to 
suggest that any of them 
ever attempted work in the 


same cla _ Fig. 3— Cuerry Biocx-Front Dressinc-TaBLe (Connecticut type) 
aC the God Unusual in that the blocking does not extend to lower part of bottom drawer. 


*Volume I, p. 203. 





dards’.” Here is shown a three-shell block-front bureau of 
San Domingo mahogany, which, I believe, is quite equal 
to the work of either John or Thomas Goddard (Fig. 7). 
On the inside bottom of the upper drawer is glued a piece 
of faded and age-worn paper with the following inscription: 
“Made by John Townsend 

Newport R. I. 

August 1783” 

In the same family is a mahogany block-front grand- 

father’s clock,f a perfectly wonderful piece of workman- 

- ship, with the same name 
and date on the inside of the 
door. They were both in- 
herited by their present 
owner from an ancestor who 
was one of the Colonial min- 
isters of Wethersfield,Conn., 
and who brought them from 
Newport where he had once 
been located. 

Mr. James Davidson, of 
New London, Conn., has a 
block-front secretary with 
the inscription (Fig. 6): 

“Made by Job Townsend 

in Newport” 

Many old-time collectors 
have known of these Town- 
send pieces for years. There 
were evidently two Towns- 
ends as well as two Goddards 





{Not illustrated. 
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Fig. 4— Derait or Knee-Hote Dressinc-TaBLE 
Attributed to Goddard. From Antiques for May, 1922 (p. 207). 


in Newport, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Hazard will be 
able to learn and tell us more about them and their work. 

I am not quite satisfied that the Goddards originated 
the block-front, or, indeed, that the type originated in 
Newport. The Connecticut pieces, of which I have four ex- 
amples, three of which are here shown, are, in my opinion, 
as early as the Newport pieces, with the exception of the 
Davidson piece. Many Connecticut examples are of cherry, 
a wood which we often find in pieces of a much earlier 
date than those of the same style made in mahogany.* 

I am inclined to place the cherry three-shell, three- 
drawer bureau, here shown (Fig. 3), earlier than the God- 
dard examples, but not earlier than the Davidson piece, 
although I have no data in proof of this belief other than 
this fact; out of the seven three-shell block-front cherry 


*I own one piece, however, a cherry bonnet-top chest-on-chest, with the 
maker’s name and the date 1803. Cherry was abundant in the lower Connecticut 
valley in the old days, and most of the furniture made there, from as early as 
1700 until as late as 1820, was made of that wood. It is next to impossible, with- 
out the maker’s name and the date on the piece, to tell even approximately the 
actual age of a cherry piece. My 1803 chest-on-chest is generally classed as of 
1765, and the attribution would normally pass unchallenged. 








——— 





Fig. 5— Dera oF Fic. 2 


pieces which I have seen, four have three drawers. The. 
front feet are ball and claw, and the rear feet, long ogee 
bracket feet. The identity of every detail shows that these 
seven pieces were all made by the same man. The shells 
are as handsome as those on any of the Newport pieces, 
the workmanship is as fine, but the style of the three 
drawers is cruder, and this, with the mixing of the feet, 
I believe, indicates an origin earlier than that of the 
Newport pieces.t 

It looks to me as if the Newport craftsmen may have 
copied from the Connecticut Valley makers and more 
fully developed their block-front furniture. Mr. Henry W. 
Erving’s Connecticut Valley cherry bureau is more like 
the Newport pieces. It has four drawers, and fluted 
corners and the usual three shells. I feel sure indeed that 
all of these four-drawer pieces are later than are the three 
drawer examples. It is at least possible that the Con 





+The line of reasoning offered at this point suggests an interesting question 
After all, in the case of furniture—or of any other form of art expression—is the 
crude example, exhibiting mixed elements of style, to be viewed as early and 
tentative or as late and degeneratively eclectic?—Ep. 
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necticut craftsmen, 
seeing how well the 
Newport craftsmen 
succeeded in copy- 
ing their work, fol- 
lowed them up with 
pieces like that of 
Mr. Erving’s.* 

I have a cherry 
block-front sec- 
retary which was 
found in Cromwell, 
Conn., thirteen 


miles below Hartford, and was, for many generations, in 
the Stowe family. It is a typical, rather plain, Connecticut 
piece, as the early craftsmen made their pieces largely to 
order, and to suit the pocketbooks of their customers. 

The block-front desk (Fig,.7) belonged to the Elizabeth 
Whiting family of Litchfield, Cogn. The house in which it 
was found is one of the oldeSt’n | hat,#own, but there is no 
record to show how old the desk*is. It’is made of almost 
black San Domingo mahogany. It is, interesting and 
unique on account of the French or Hepplewhite feet, 
which are original. It is the only block-front piece with this 
style of feet which I have seen. All of the best experts 

*Illustrated in Lockwood’s Colonial Furniture (edition of 1921), Vol. I, p. 133. 
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Fig. 6— Mauocany Sec- 
RETARY 
Upper picture shows secretary 
with cupboard top in place. 
Second shows desk with cup- 
board removed and leaf 
dropped to exhibit interior 
blocking and shell carving. 





Third shows cabinet door open 
and label of “Job Townsend 
in Newport.”” An early type. 
Courtesy Fames Davidson, New 
London, Conn. 
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Fig. 7— Biockx-Front Desk 
The moulding at the base and the Hepplewhite legs offer an interesting 
stylistic anachronism. Owned by the author. 


pronounce them original. It was without doubt made in 
Connecticut, where independent styles of feet are not 
unusual. The writer owns a cherry highboy made in the 
Connecticut Valley, the two front feet of which are ball 
and claw and the two rear feet the usual Dutch type. 

The small, curved block-front bureau (Fig. 8) is of a 
style that has been found in and around Newburyport, 
Salem, and Boston, but not often in the Connecticut 
Valley, although several are owned there, and the owners 
claim them to be Connecticut family pieces. The treat- 
ment of the front is called by dealers and others the circu- 
lar or round blocking; whereas the usual blocking is 
known as square blocking. Mr. Dyer suggests that the 
circular blocking is the outgrowth of the serpentine front, 
and it strongly looks that way. 

The circular block-front must be the oldest, and, there- 
fore, the first block-front made, and this style of blocking, 
by the preponderence of evidence, originated in or near 
Boston. That city has, in my opinion, the strongest claim 
to having originated the block-front. None of the three- 
shell pieces that I have seen, however, came from Boston 
or its vicinity. Either the Connecticut Valley craftsmen 
or the Newport craftsmen were the first to use them. How- 
ever, I make this statement guardedly, for there were 
great craftsmen in and all around Boston. That is where 
the greatest wealth and culture was, and its people fur- 
nished their homes with the best that our American crafts- 
men could turn out. . 

Figure 1 in Mr. Dyer’s article should be attributed to 
the Boston or North Shore craftsmen, unless there is posi- 
tive evidence to the contrary. I have never elsewhere seen 
such plain feet on a piece credited to John Goddard. Yet 
all craftsmen always made whatever design pleased their 
customers. 

The Davidson mahogany secretary (Fig. 6) is the oldest 
type of square block-front I have ever seen, and Mr. 
Davidson informs me that Mr. Lockwood has made the 








Fig. 8— Mauocany Biock-Front Dresser 


Unusual bracket feet. Circular blocking. Owned by the author. 


same statement to him. It has a flat top with blocking 
on the doors and on the interior drawers, showing quite 
a handsome interior. The large drawers are straight 
without blocking. This piece looks as if it were the start- 
ing of the block-front pieces, yet the blocking is not 
circular. 

It offers strong evidence in favor of the block-front’s 
origination in Newport, yet I still believe that the circular 
blocking is the oldest and the first blocking ever found on 
New England furniture. Unfortuately, this Davidson secre- 
tary has no date, but examination of it will convince any 
student that it is earlier than any known Goddard piece. 
If, therefore, the block-front originated in Newport, it is 
quite likely to have originated with Job Townsend and to 
have been brought to its highest state of perfection by 
John Goddard and John Townsend. The Goddards, being 
the best known today, are, like the Willards and their 
clocks, getting credit for many pieces that were never made 
by them. Has any one ever seen the name of John or 
Thomas Goddard on any block-front? I have not enjoyed 
that good fortune. Yet there must be a number of such 
pieces or we should not know the little that we do know 
about the Goddards. 

I have not discovered a Conneticut or North Shore 
block-front with the maker’s name or date on it, yet there 
must be a few such pieces and I hope some one will call 
the attention of ANTIQUES to them. 

I have, during several years, made a careful study of 
block-fronts, with the following result: I believe they are 
the outgrowth of the serpentine-front pieces; that they 
were developed gradually by Boston, Conneéticut, and 
Newport craftsmen, and reached their highest develop- 
ment at the hands of the Newport workmen. To say that 
they originated in Newport is, to judge from the pieces! 
have seen, claiming too much. Yet, I shall look eagerly 
for any information on the subject which the readers 0 
AnTIQvuEs will send to the magazine. 
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Latch and Door Knocker 


By Rocer WARNER 


[INTRODUCTORY Note:— This brief appreciation, which makes no pre- 
tense of being more than an outline sketch, will serve, perhaps, to direct 
attention to a large subject on which detailed information is lacking. If 

romises hold, ANTIQUES hopes to be of use, ere long, in helping to 
make up the deficiency. —Ep.] 


were admirably suitable. They belonged 

to their doors, and played a most impor- 

tant part in the harmonious entrance units which 
we admire so much today. Their study is full of 
interest for those who take pride in America’s 
artistic past. Their selection, too, for use on the 
homes of today gives unusual chances for per- 
sonal expression, for the securing of that rare— 
though much discussed—quality, individuality. 
Consider, first of all, America’s “iron age’ in 


Fors: American latches and knockers 





in one place hacked clear through the thick battens, is 
adorned with just the kind of wrought-iron latch and 
knocker described. The ring was placed slightly off centre, 
and at a height convenient for the hand. Taken in con- 

junction with the wrought-iron nail heads which 

stud the door in diagonal lines, it imparts a 

delightfully simple charm to the doorway. The 

few but vigorous elements of decoration lift such 
|| structure entirely out of the barn-door class, 
|| though it is almost as lacking in embellishment. 
In the first quarter of the eighteenth century— 
and possibly earlier—there was used upon the 
Colonial door the separate iron door-handle in 
conjunction with a latch (Fig. 5). It was finely 
wrought, altogether graceful, and nicely tapered 
to fit the hand. It terminated at either end in a 





hardware, which we are just beginning to appre-  Fig.7—Latcu anv triangular piece of thin hammered iron, which 


iate. early buildings—Gothic in stylistic KNOCKER 
oe i Y 5 y From the “Old Indian 


was often given an extra twist or fanciful curve 


affiliations—erected by the English colonists of fyouse” at Deerfield, 19 Keeping with the blacksmith-craftsman’s 


the seventeenth century, furnished most inter- Mass. 
esting latches and knockers of wrought iron. 

Such hardware was supplied by the village blacksmith, 
who was a craftsman indeed; for he wrought on his 
anvil not only nails and hardware for each new house, 
but a variety of farm tools, as well as andirons, fire sets, 
and shoes for the horses of a whole country side. And he 
toiled with much care and considerable originality, as his 
handiwork shows. Naturally enough, he followed training 
received in Old England. He instructed his apprentices to 
fashion the forms which he knew so well, and they, in turn, 
their apprentices, so that the early English styles persisted 
for many years. 

The pear-shaped ring (Fig. 7), which served as knocker 
on the first of our Colonial dwellings, was door-handle and 
latch as well, for at its pivot it released the catch on the in- 
side of the door. Its counterpart may be seen today on the 
doors of the quaint half-timbered cottages of Essex and 
Surrey. | 

Fortunately, a complete first-period Colonial door has 
been preserved in the museum at Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts.* This, the oaken door of the old Indian House, 
scarred in the attack of 1704 by savage tomahawks, which 

*Discussed at length in Old-Time New England, for January, 1922, p. 167. 





Fig. 2— Door-Knockers OF THE “S” TYPE 





humour of the moment. Sometimes a decoration 

occurred in the centre of the handle—a series 
of ridges, or the initials of the owner impressed with a 
chisel. 

This style of door-handle was used all through the 
eighteenth century and even into the nineteenth, until the 
passion for the modern door-knob took full hold. In rural 
communities, it continued to be made of iron—sometimes 
of steel. After braziers became established in the Colonies, 
the latch handle was cast in solid brass to match the new 
styles in knockers. 

For knockers during the eighteenth century, brass was 
the popular material—good white brass with a gleam and 
lustre all its own. It was not the only material used, how- 
ever, for even the most refined knockers sometimes ap- 
peared in bronze or in iron. Instead of being wrought by 
hand, knockers were now cast in sand moulds from wood- 
carver’s models. As a consequence, the touch of the crafts- 
man persists, for the carvings were not absolutely sym- 
metrical. Their little variations in design add to the inter- 
est and charm of the finished product. Brass knockers were 
often hand-chased in fanciful scrolls, or were engraved with 
the owner’s name. The bolts that attached them to the door 
were still wrought in iron, as were the crudely threaded nuts. 


. 





An early Georgian form which combines grace of curve with simple massiveness of general effect. Nothing much better has been devised. From the Metro- 


politan Museum. 
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Fig. 3 — Tue Brass Door- 
KNOCKER 


At the top. A dated example 
(7807), showing the persistence 
of the urn motif, which was so 
popular throughout the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 
The . script monogram, the 
numerals of the date, and the 
punch border of the centre 
medallion are more characteris- 
tic of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury than of the nineteenth. 
The urn, itself, however, lacks 
the elegance of form that we 
should expect of the earlier 
period. 


























































































Lower left. A patriotic type, 
with the name of the house- 
holder engraved and enam- 
elled. Difficult to date with 
certainty. Lettering suggests 
first quarter of nineteenth 
century. 

Lower right. A late Georgian 
type in which the favorite 
Sphynx and urn are brought 
into conjunction. Interesting 
and vigorous design, though 
lacking in finesse. 

All three examples in the Frish- 
muth Collection, Pennsylvania 
Museum. 
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With the dominance of classical architecture, more 
elaborate knockers became popular. They were used all 
through the Georgian period and for some years after the 
Revolution, in connection with the type of architecture 
now popularly called Colonial. Through these epoch-mak- 
ing years, knockers were so varied in design and hence in 
cost that they frequently revealed much of the social, 

olitical, and economic circumstances of the people on 
whose houses they appeared. 

The “‘s” type of knocker seems to have been the first to 
be used on Georgian dwellings in America (Fig. 2). It was 
a powerful thing, easy to grasp, and protruding with a fine 
assurance from the middle of the panelled door. Its knock 
was deep, sharp, resounding: just the kind of sonorous 
summons for the homes of a people now realizing economic 

ower and social importance! This type of knocker was 
usually placed on the centre stile of the door; but, where 
the door had more than three stiles, on the one nearest the 
door handle. Often it was placed lower on the door than 
the “urn”-shaped knocker which followed it in popularity. 

The “urn” knocker (Fig. 3) signalized the full tide of 
Georgian architecture. It appeared in numerous variations 
and underwent changes as the years passed, and changing 
public taste in England was reflected somewhat belatedly 
in America. The urn-shape appeared in connection with 
shells, garlands, sphinxes or sphinxes’ heads, lions, lyres, 
and other items of classical ornament which the brothers 
Adam had done so much to popularize. It varied in size, 
refinement, and proportions. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, as American doorway treatment be- 
came less robust, urn knockers grew almost spindling in 
shape—their ornament almost super-refined and delicate. 
They were in harmonious accord with the graceful urns on 
the gateposts and with the slender flutings of columns and 
pilasters. 

One of the best of these “urn” knockers is one of which 
I am myself the proud possessor. I procured it from the 
door of an old house in Long Island. The piece is of cast 
iron (see cover) but well executed. The design appears to 
be Georgian, very nearly at its best for this sort of thing. 
The first illustration in Figure 3 shows the subsequent de- 
basement of the type. 

After the Revolutionary War a newly awakened na- 
tional consciousness found expression in the “eagle” 
knocker, a type which promptly ousted the British lion 
that had been popular in earlier years. It was a fine 
thing indeed to have the national bird perched upon the 
door, to be seen and touched by all who entered! 





Fig. 4— Door-Knocker — OLp AND New TyPEs 











Fig. 5— LatcueEs 
Some fine examples of blacksmith production. Exaé dates for this kind of 
work are difficult to set. These pieces may be of the eighteenth century or of 
the early nineteenth. Center example probably early eighteenth. 


Today, of course, the awakened affection for all things 
early American has not failed to include old-time knockers 
and latches. In consequence, ancient Colonial doorways, 
with their original hardware, are becoming annually more 
rare. Yet this does not preclude the necessity for selecting 
for suitability in procuring old hardware for modern use. 
The satisfaction of depriving an ancient door of its pris- 
tine glory of iron or brass offers insufficient compensation 
for unsuitability. Choice should always be determined by 
appropriateness to the general design of the home, and it 
may well be undertaken with deliberation and arrived at 
only after careful searching. Latch and knocker, more than 
other detail, will decide the first effect of the dwelling 
upon those who approach it. Modern knob and doorbell 
are usually efficient enough, but they are bound to be 
much like those on the house across the way, and similar 
to all on the next street. And they possess—do what you 
may—an atmosphere definitely impersonal and frigid. 
There’s something about them that seems to hold you off. 
“Punch the door-bell and wait for somebody to let you in,” 
is the warning they seem to sound. But latch and knocker 
are cordial, hearty, familiar. “Raise the knocker, lift the 
latch—walk in,” runs their invitation. By all means—the 
latch and knocker! 





From left to right: “S” type; Adam; early Empire; Pseudo-Classic; Jenny Lind (7850); Adam; Nondescript. Actual date of making is not necessarily that 


which the style suggests. From the Metropolitan Museum. 
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HE origin of the old-time mirrors treasured 

in American homes is not always easy to 

trace. Some were made in England, some in 
France, some in Italy, and not a few of the simpler 
ones by local workmen in the Colonies. But no one 
appears to have had the hardihood to attempt a 
clear differentiation among existing examples. For 
some reason, as difficult to understand as to state, a 
mirror frame appears to display fewer distinétly 
national characteristics than does any other article 
of furniture. 

But however true, in general, the foregoing state- 
ment, there are exceptions,—brilliant ones. For ex- 
ample, no one would for a moment mistake the 
superb eighteenth century mirror here illustrated for 
anything other than an English piece. Neither would 
he hesitate long in attributing it directly.to one of 
three makers: Matthias Lock, Thomas Johnson, or 
the master Chippendale, himself. 

So much is clear on the basis of a rather hasty 
examination, without aid of documentary support; 
nor is this available in step-by-step progression from 
first owner to latest. But Mr. Hayward, fortunate 
possessor of this piece, states that it is one of a pair 
imported by Robert (“King”) Hooper of Marble- 
head, in one of his own ships, for a wedding present 
to his daughter Alice, who married Jacob Fowle on 
November 7, 1765. At one time, in its process of 
hereditary shifting, it was in the family of Professor 
Alpheus Crosby of Dartmough College, whose first 
wife was a descendant of the original owner. 

It is pleasant to have the documents—or tradi- 
tions—and the evidences of style supplement each 
other so perfectly. At the time of this mirror’s import- 
ing, the Rococo style of Chippendale and his followers 
was in full flower. In the Director of 1763 we shall 
find a number of mirror designs so similar to the one 
here illustrated as almost to defy discovery of im- 
portant points of difference. Of its type, then, we 
have, in the present instance, a very nearly perfect 
example. 

That, however, does not settle our mirror as in- 


evitably by Chippendale, though the evident mastery - 


in the Carving tempts to that easiest attribution. The 
really notable frame-maker of his time, indeed, ap- 


Little-Known Masterpieces 
X. cA Mirror Frame of Chippendale’ s Time 


a, 





pears to have been Thomas Johnson, at the Golden 
Boy in Grafton Street, St. Ann’s, Westminster. John- 
son exercised a somewhat fantastic style, which, in 
considerable measure, depended for its effectiveness 
upon the skill with which bird, animal and human 
forms were disposed among the elaborate curves and 
festoons of his designs. Zodlogically speaking, the 
frame under discussion is very restrained for a John- 
son product; yet the carving of the strange bird which 
surmounts the piece and of the two sheep, which 
occupy the medallion space at the bottom, bespeaks 
an eye closely observant of animal forms, and a hand 
practised in their delineation. 

The considerations here emphasized are, however, 
merely indices of authorship; they are far from con- 
sticuting the material of conclusive proof. It should 
be sufficient to know that in this frame we have a re- 
markably preserved and thoroughly characteristic 
example of the kind of workmanship producedin Eng- 
land during its great period of furniture making. 

At the time when this mirror frame was executed 
the art of wood carving was still in the ascendant. At 
a slightly earlier date, when ornament was consider- 
ably freer and broader in effect, frame carving was 
rather roughly done and the finer surface finishing 
was left to the gilder, who accomplished his task with 
successive coats of size and whiting. After 1770, when 
Robert Adam brought to England from Italy the use 
of composition ornament as a cheap substitute for 
carving, carving and “compo” appeared frequently 
in combination, such as we find in Heppelwhite or 
Adam mirrors crowned with carved urns and rosettes, 
from which depend “compo” festoons supported on 
strands of wire. At a later time, plaster medallions 
are of not infrequent occurrence. 

But in the 1750’s—1760’s the delicate exactitudes of 
the turn of a flower petal and the veining of a leaf 
were chiselled in the wood itself, and the gold was 
applied over the thinnest possible surfacing, so as to 
avoid obscuring the refinements of a pattern depend- 
ent for its effectiveness primarily upon qualities of 
line rather than of mass. In the mirror under discus- 
sion the gilding has, unavoidably, obscured some of 
the carved detail. Obviously, however, it has not been 
used as a substitute for it. 


LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES 


X. Mrrror IN CHIPPENDALE STYLE 


One of a pair imported for a wedding present in’1765. 
Owned by Ralph C. Hayward. 
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The Lowell Railroad Bottle 


Le 





By Jounson O’Connor 


(Illustrations for this and subsequent articles from the Ruth Davies O’Connor collection) 


{InTRopuctory Note:—The collector of bottles is an incipient historian 
of industry. Of course, if he is collecting merely for color or variety—that 
is, for outward appearance—he has no more than an accumulation of 
material which others must, in time, interpret, if itis to serve its full pur- 
pose. But the why and whence of things which accumulate usually present 
themselves as insistent questions, the answers to which must be found if 
satisfaction in possession is to be maintained. When, for example, a bottle 
is looked upon as a document the understanding of which gives the key 
to a wider understanding not only of glass but of men and affairs as well, 
it begins to take on dignity and importance. That, in any case, is the view 
of Mr. O’Connor. In this study of the Lowell Railroad bottle, he is at- 


Tue Lowe tt RaiLroaD Botte 
Obverse, showing horse and cart with word Lowell. 


tempting to establish, beyond peradventure, one or more facts in the 
history of glass manufacture in America. If successive studies may enable 
the sure establishing of other facts, the result will closely approximate a 
history of the entire subject. Mr. O’Connor’s method of procedure should 
commend itself to students of American glass. As for his premises and his 
conclusions, he will welcome criticism and emendation of both. —Eb.] 


Description 

HALF-PINT BOTTLE. Odverse. Lengthwise, a 
A horse draws a loaded wagon along rails. Mr. Van 
Rensselaer in his book Early American Bottles and 
Flasks,* states that the wagon carries coal. But in the 
example which I own, and in those which I have seen, it is 
impossible to tell whether the load is coal or granite. As a 
matter of fact, I am inclined to think that it is neither, but 
just what one would expect to be carried on the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad,—a miscellaneous assortment of 
barrels. It is true that most of the early horse railroads, of 
which this bottle gives a representation, were for the trans- 





*Page 102. 





portation of either coal or granite; but this is not true of 
the Lowell road, which was planned for carrying general 
freight. One cannot determine, from the bottle, whether 
the rails are wood or iron, but the ends of five ties are dis. 
tinctly visible. A driver is seated on the front of the wagon, 
Above the horse and wagon, and curved slightly to follow 
the edge of the bottle, is embossed the word Railroad, while 
under the horse and wagon, and curved in the opposite 
direction to follow the bottle’s other edge, the word, 
Lowell appears. 

Reverse. Lengthwise, on 
the reverse side, is a small 
eagle with wings spread, 
Scattered above and about 
the eagle are thirteen five. 
pointed stars. 

My example stands five 
inches to the shoulder and 
six inches to the top of the 
neck; it is three and three- 
quarters inches wide anda 
little over two inches thick. 
There is a rib at each side at 
the parting line of the mould. 

The bottom shows a 
round scar where the pontil, 
or punty rod, was broken off 
in the course of manufac- 
ture. These pontil marks 
show distinct characteris- 
tics, which I hope to discuss 
more fully at some subse- 

| quent time. This particular 
' pontil mark is an irregu- 
larly broken raised ring 
showing clearly that a tube 
three-quarters-inch in outside diameter and one-eighth- 
inch thick was used as a punty rod. 
The neck is sheared and left plain, without either collar 
or ring. 
The glass is a rather muddy olive green in colour and 
contains many small air bubbles. 


Occurrence 


The Lowell Railroad bottle is not rare, neither is it easily 
found. It ranks, I should say, as rarer than the Taylor- 
Washington bottle made at the Dyottville Glass Works 
and labelled The Father of His Country and General Taylor 
Never Surrenders, but not as rare as any of the Jackson- 
Washington bottles. It is not found so often’as the double- 
eagle bottle with plain ovals, but more often than the 
double-eagle bottle with Stoddard, N. H., in one oval. It's 
more commonly found than the Pikes Peak bottle, but not 
so commonly as the Masonic bottle with Keene in the oval. 
This is of course only my personal experience. I should like 
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very much to hear from others who have had experience 
in seeking these bottles and learn whether or not my present 
judgment is generally shared. 


Date &8 Significance 


Patrick and his Lowell associates first conceived the plan 
of building a Lowell-to-Boston railroad in 1829.* A regular 
stage line had connected East Chelmsford (which later 
became Lowell) with Boston since 1822. The line for a 
macadamized road had been surveyed previous to 1829, 
and it was planned to run rails over this road and to draw 
wagons carrying general freight to and from Boston by 
horses. Several roads of this type were already in opera- 
tion. One of the early ones, built at Quincy, Massachusetts, 
dates from 1826. 

When he began the ven- 
ture, in 1829, Patrick 
planned to make the Boston 
and Lowell a railroad of this 
type. But before the close 
of 1830, steam had asserted 
itself so strongly that it was 
impossible for the backers 
of the Boston and Lowell 
to overlook it longer. The 
Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, the first public 
railroad to be operated with 
steam, had been opened 
September 26, 1825. Al- 
though originally planned 
for freight only and to be 
operated by horse power, 
it was opened with one of 
Stephenson’s locomotives, 
and, one month later, car- 
ried passengers in a single 
coach. England opened the 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, September 15, 
1830, but, previous to the 
opening, in October, 1829, Stephenson’s locomotive, The 
Rocket, had been tested on the rails. 

Thus, in 1830, the idea of horse power for the new 
Lowell road was abandoned and the plans for an all-steam 
road substituted. This fixes the date of the Lowell Railroad 
bottle as 1829-1830. Previous to 1829 the road had not 
been conceived, and after 1830 a steam locomotive had 
replaced the horse shown on the bottle. 

We could, however, have predicted this date even with- 
out a knowledge of the railroad history of the period, 
though we shall mention here only one indication. A 
well-known bottie is embossed with Taylor’s head on one 
side with the words Dyottville Glass Works, Dyottville, 
around it. This bottle lacks the scarred base of the Lowell 
bottle, but shows clearly the impression of the “snap,” an 
improvement over the old punty rod. The Dyottville 
Glass Works worked under that name for six years only, 
| 1848-54. The Taylor bottle shows that the “‘snap” had 
Seen invented and the punty rod discontinued—at least at 
“Cowley’s History of Lowell, 1868. 
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the Dyottville Works—previous to about 1850. As a 
matter of fact, practically all bottles with scarred bases 
date previous to 1835. Knowing the railroad history of 
1830 we may, however, use the Lowell bottle as a fixed 
point. 

The Boston and Lowell Railroad was a Lowell enter- : 
prise, throughout, conceived by Lowell men, paid for by 
Lowell money and started at the Lowell end. So was also, 
we have every reason to believe, the Lowell bottle. While 
Patrick was pushing his road toward Boston from the 
Lowell end, two other roads were being planned with 
Boston as their terminus,—the Boston and Worcester, and 
the Boston and Providence railroads. If a Boston concern 
manufactured the Lowell bottle, we should, in all proba- 





Reverse, showing eagle and thirteen stars. 


bility, find also Worcester and Providence bottles. But no 
such bottles are mentioned in Mr. Van Rensselaer’s: ex- 
haustive list. Furthermore, no Boston manufacturer would 
have labelled his bottle merely Lowe// Railroad but would 
certainly have included the word Boston. 

Mr. Barber, in American Glassware,* classifies the 
Lowell bottle under Miscellaneous Designs by Unknown 
Makers. Mr. Van Rensselaer names Philadelphia as the 
place of manufacture. Pennsylvania had, in 1829,when the 
Lowell bottle first appeared, many plans of its own for 
horse-drawn railroads{; and any Philadelphia manufac- 
turer wishing to show a railroad would probably have 
chosen a local subject. 

Altogether, it is easiest to believe that the Lowell bottle 
is either of Lowell manufacture or was ordered and paid 
for by Lowell men. And what Lowell man of that time 
would have gone to Philadelphia to order a bottle when his 
own home town possessed a flourishing glass works? 
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Lowe tt RatiroaD Bottie 
Sheared neck without collar or ring. 


Place of Manufacture 


Glass Works in Lowell. There have been three glass fac- 
tories in or near Lowell.* The first, although not stri¢tly in 
Lowell proper, was almost within sight of Lowell at 
Temple, New Hampshire. Here in 1780, on May 1, Robert 
Hewes of Boston began the construction of a glass house 
and completed it in the autumn or early winter of the 
same year. For various reasons, which constitute a chap- 
ter in themselves, this enterprise eventually met with 
failure. 

The second attempt to construct a glass works in Lowell 
proved more successful. In 1802, twenty years after Robert 
Hewes abandoned his attempt, Hunnewell and Gore of 
Boston erected a glass house in Chelmsford. What is now 
known as Lowell did not receive that name until March 1, 
1826, when East Chelmsford, a portion of Chelmsford, 
with a population of two thousand, was granted municipal 
independence under the name Lowell. The increased de- 
mand for glass which Robert Hewes had relied upon to 
help him at the close of the Revolution came to the Chelms- 
ford Glass Works in 1812 when the closing of American 
ports gave another impetus to glass manufacture. 

From 1802 to 1827 success crowned the Chelmsford ven- 
ture. In 1820 the plant consisted of one large building, 124 
feet long by 62 feet wide, for the making of window glass; 
and in addition cutting, mixing, and pot rooms, a kiln for 
burning brick, a mill house, and a sand house. Two fur- 
naces, three flattening irons, two tempering ovens, and six 
ovens for drying wood constituted the equipment. Near 
the works a handsomely furnished two-story residence 
housed the overseer. Around it were a number of smaller 
houses for workmen and their families. At this time the 
works employed between sixty and seventy persons. 

In 1827 Hunnewell and Gore failed. In July 11, 1828, a 
new company was organized at the home of Simeon Spal- 
ding in Chelmsford and the works were reopened. Jesse 
Smith, William Adams, Daniel Richardson, and Amos 
Whitney, Jr., are some of the names which appear from 
now on as directors. In 1829 William Parker first pur- 
chased an interest in the works. 





*Glass Making in the Merrimac Basin, by Ephraim Brown, in Old Residents’ 
Historical Association, 1881. 
fAllen’s History of Chelmsford, 1820. 





Here is, I believe, the place of manufacture of the Lowel] 
bottle. In 1829 and 1830, the years in which we know the 
Lowell Railroad bottle was produced, the Chelmsford 
Glass Works had just been reopened under a new manage. 
ment and were flourishing. What could be more natural 
than that some one interested in the glass works also had 
interests in the projected railroad or at least had friends 
with interests! Ephraim Brown, in his article on Glass 
Making in the Merrimack Basin, states that poor fuel, 
bad sand, and impurities caused iridescence or rainbow 
colours, brittleness, waves, and dark colours, especially 
green, in Chelmsford glass. In the example which I possess 
it is impossible to distinguish the iridescence because of 
the dark colour, but the glass is of a rather muddy green, 
quite different from the ambers or amber greens of other 
bottles of the same period. This makes it fit at least a part 
of the description.* 

The names of some of those connected with the enter- 
prise may be of interest. William E. Hirsch, born 1810, was 
a glass blower in Chelmsford and moved with the works to 
Suncook. In 1802, Frieze, a German glass maker, had 
visited Europe and induced Hirsch’s father to come to 
America. The younger Hirsch began glass blowing at the 
age of sixteen. Other names among the glass blowers at 
the plant were Weber, Baruch, and Koch—all Germans, 


Summary 


To review our conclusions, the scarred base and sheared 
neck show the Lowell Railroad bottle to have been made 
certainly previous to 1840 and probably previous to 1836. 
Plans for the use of horse power on the Boston and Lowell 
Road were made in 1829 and abandoned in 1830. The date 
of manufacture of the bottle is, therefore, 1829-30; after 
1830 steam locomotives were the absorbing interest and 
would certainly have been shown on the bottle in place of 
the horse-drawn wagon. At the time of manufacture of the 
bottle there was a flourishing glass works in Lowell,—the 
Chelmsford Glass Works. This was, in all probability, 
the place of manufacture of the Lowell Railroad bottle. 
~ *The Chelmsford works were doomed. In 1839 they were moved to Suncook, 
N.H., where it was thought that lower costs, plus proximity to the sand of 
Massabesic Pond, would justify the change. Unfortunately the sand proved 


unsatisfactory and supplies had to be secured from Morris River, New Jersey. 
In 1850 the enterprise was abandoned. 
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The scarred base and pontil mark. 
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Fig. 7— T1peETAN JEWELRY ‘ 
Upper row: Glass ornaments, set in brass, for an image belt. Left, turquoise and green glass; middle, white glass; right, half of a green glass Chinese snuff- 

bottle surrounded with turquoises. nie 

Second row: Hair ornaments and finger rings of silver, with turquoise and coral settings. Coral quite likely to be imitation. 

Lower row: Earrings of silver with turquoise and false corals. 


Tibetan Curios 


By Auice W. KENDALL 


[Inrropucrory Nore:—Increasingly are the arts of Tibet finding their swinging a sword in the right hand. Fine specimen. Height 
way into European and American markets, where they occasion a good 6 ¥% inches.’ ” 


r deal of puzzlement to the majority of collectors. It so happens that the “Tf there were two they’d make nice book-ends, wouldn’t 


4 Newark Museum has somewhat recently come into possession of con- ae ‘ : 
| siderable material in this field, to the cataloging of which it has been they! What’s this? ‘Number 62. Two title pages of Tibetan 


giving careful study. The excellence of this accomplishment has led sacred books in gold charaéters on a black ground, each 
ANTIQUES to ask Miss Kendall, Curator of the Newark Museum Asso- with three miniatures, protected by veils... . Fine speci- 
ciation, briefly to discuss Tibetan Art, with reference, primarily, to those mens of calligraphy.’ I suppose some one wit pay a lot foe 


objects most likely to be encountered in the normal course of general col- aie 
le@ing. The illustrations are from photographs of objeéts in the Crane those. Mary! Look at this! ‘Number 100. Charm-box of 


i Collection of the Newark Museum.—Ep.] silver set with corals and turquoise. Southern Tibet or 
| Nepal!’ I’m going to bid on that. Wouldn’t it make a 
hi Mei UMBER 534,’” read the dowager to her companion —_ stunning pendant! But what is a charm-box and just where 


as they made the rounds of a famous sales gallery is Tibet anyway?” 
last winter, “ ‘Bronze Statuette of Manjusri, Tibet, You may be interested to know that Number 534 sold 
16th-17th century. The divinity seated on lotus throne for $33.00, that Number 62 brought $40.00, and that the 
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lady paid $18.00 for 

her charm-box only 

to discover later 
that at least one of 
the corals was paste. 

The Complete 
Geography of our 
school days says, in 
the section on Asia, 
“Eastward from the 
Pamir is the Central 
Highland, bounded 
by the Himalaya 

Mountains on the 

south and by the 
Tian Shan on the 
north. Crossing this 
highland from west 
- toeast and dividing 
it into two parts, 
are the Kuen-Lun 
Mountains. The 
highland south of 
the Kuen-Lun 
Mountains isTibet.” 
This statement may 
be enlightening to 
the wise ones, but 
the rest of us_ will 
look it up on the 
map. We may re- 
member that, in 1904, a British Military Expedition from 
India penetrated Tibet as far as Lhasa, the capital, and re- 
turned with a treaty and much curious information about 
“The Forbidden Land.” Then we shall recall that Tibet has 
lately figured in the public eye as the home of lofty and still 
unscaled Mt. Everest, as the setting for The Green Goddess 
in which George Arliss just completed a long run, and as a 
subject for consideration at international conferences. 

Last winter, in New York, there were sold at least two 
collections containing important pieces of Tibetan art, 
chiefly metal work in the form of religious images and parts 
of shrines. In Leipsic, furthermore, a collection of old Tibe- 
tan paintings was placed on the market. In October, 1920, 
at Sotheby’s in London, paintings, books, and temple 
objects were sold at prices ranging from £1-2-0 for a 
painting of one of the Eight Lord Demons to £75 for a 
temple throne heavily overlaid with hand-wrought copper- 
gilt. The Paul Collection, sold in London in 1913, con- 
tained a wide variety of objects: wooden bowls, spoons, 
pestles, pipes, inkstands, locks and keys, necklaces, earrings 





Fig. 2— Be.t anp Dorje on THUNDERBOLT. 
Typical shape and decoration. The tongue of 
the bell is long and slender. The device at the 
top of the handle is a head surmounted by a 
half dorje. 


and ornaments, horse trappings— including a very fine sad-_ 


dle,—swords and other weapons, trumpets and bells, but- 
ter-lamps, prayer-wheels, vestments and other religious 
impedimenta, including two of the carved boné aprons used 
in sorcery, charm-belts and reliquaries, also a few books 
and paintings. The highest price at this sale, £58, was 
paid for a temple banner of embroidered appliqué on a 
brocade mount. 

All this means little, perhaps, except to suggest that 
Tibetan articles of various kinds and values are moving 


. ; —_———, 


about in the collectors’ markets here and abroad and are 
likely at first meeting to prove a bit puzzling. 

Recalling once more that Tibet is flanked by India and 
more closely by. Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan on the south 
and by China—to whom she pays nominal tribute—on the 
east, it is not surprising that Tibetan arts refle& to a 
marked degree the conventions and craftsmanship of her 
neighbors. For instance, the best of the silversmiths jn 
western Tibet are Nepalese; those in eastern Tibet 
Chinese. Yet the product as a rule has something about ‘ 
that stamps it as Tibetan. 

If Tibet borrowed her arts, she may also be said to have 
borrowed her religion. Buddhism, debased by contaé with 
the native demon worship, sits astride Tibet. Objeds 
connected with religious practice, therefore, form a large 
part of the entire product of human hands in that country, 
Every altar—and that means every house or tent as well 
as every temple—must have its images, its sacred paint. 
ing, its bell to call the gods, its dorje or thunderbolt, sym. 
bolic of Buddha’s power, its lamps in which to burn butter, 
and its bowls for water and food offerings. For the wealthy 
these objects are made of copper-gilt, finest brass, silver or 
bell metal; for the poor, images of mud or clay, dorje and 
bell of cheap metal, and lamps and bowls of earthenware 
and wood must suffice. 

The hand prayer-wheel might almost be called the symbol 
of Tibet, where every one prays unceasingly. All sorts of 
mechanical devices for easing this burden of piety are re- 





Fig. 3 — Praver-WHEELS 
The table set of three is of copper; so also is the wind wheel at the left. The 
smaller hand wheel has a copper drum bound with brass. The large wheel is 
covered with leather, brass bound, with centre plate of copper. The weights 
are beads of conch shell cut out by the revolutions of the wheel from a piece 
like that at the top of the handle. 
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sorted to; prayer-flags, which liberate petitions as they 
futter in the breeze, water-wheels, wind-wheels, hand- 
wheels. The prayer-wheel is a closed cylinder, tightly 


packed with written prayers 
and formulas, which can be 
revolved upon a pivot. Some 
of these cylinders are solarge 
as to require several men to 
turn them, but the common 
form—usually of metal—is 
about three inches in diam- 
eter and turns upon arod set 
in a wooden handle. These 
small wheels are also made 
to set upon a table where an 
occasional twirl of the 
thumb and finger will keep 
them revolving steadily. 
While the prayer-wheels 
turn, the prayers ascend to 
the gods, and the devout 
worshipper may go about 
his business. 

Tibetan images very 
much resemble those of 
India, both Buddhist and 
Brahmanic, although the 
Tibetan has added to his 
heavenly host various gods 
and demons salvaged from 
his primitive religion, to- 
gether with saints unknown 
to India or China. One of the 
latter is Tsong Kapa, founder 
of the present “established”’ 


sect. He usually wears a green, or blue pointed cap with long 
flaps. The heads of images are commonly painted red, and 


. 





Fig. 4— A TisETAN BuppDHA 
Of gilded copper. Around the right wrist is the cord and seal of ownership. 
The face is mottled where the gilt paste has worn off. The upper inset shows 
the thunderbolt rosette found on the copper base of many images. 





the faces covered with a dull gilt paste. At their bases often 
occurs a hollow which is filled with bits of grain, prayer- 
scrolls, and sacred relics sealed up with a sheet of copper 


on which is engraved a ro- 
sette formed of four dorje 
heads. A wisp of soiled silk 
fastened with a seal about 
the arm or wrist of an image 
is a mark of ownership, 
generally that of a lamasery 
or temple. 

Usual Tibetan paintings 
range from roughly traced 
and crudely colored works 
on coarse cotton bordered 
with cheap cloth to exquis- 
itely drawn and richly col- 
ored works, mounted with 
priceless Chinese or Indian 
brocades on rollers tipped 
with gold or silver, and pro- 
tected by a hanging curtain 
of silk. The canvas is pre- 
pared by sizing and polish- 
ing ordinary cotton cloth; 
the finer the cloth, the 
smoother the surface which 
it presents. Certain conven- 
tions of outline and arrange- 
ment are followed. Religious 
formulas and descriptive 
legends in Tibetan character 
are often written beneath 
the scenes depicted. Inscrip- 
tions on the back of a paint- 


ing are generally formulas or the name of the lamasery to 
which the painting originally belonged. The best of these 





Fig. 5 — Sitver Butrer-Lamps 


These show five different decorative treatments. They might be taken for chalices or goblets if it were not for a small hole in the centre of the bowl in 
which to set the wick, a wooden splinter wound with cotton waste. Some lamps are large enough to hold fifty pounds of butter; others are only three 


inches high. 
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Fig. 6— Strver Teapot, Cup-Ho per, AND Bowi 
The teapot and cup-holder were used by a wealthy priest. The wooden bowl, 
lined and footed with silver, belonged to an official of high rank. 


works, beautifully executed in the Chinese manner by 
artist-monks, possess decided decorative quality. 

The Tibetan written characters are, like the national 
religion, borrowed from India. They are based on o/d Sans- 
krit forms used in Kashmir in the seventh century and, 
when well written, make a very beautiful page. The 
characteristics of Tibetan calligraphy when once learned 
will sometimes help the amateur to solve problems of iden- 
tity. Formulas in Sanskrit character, however, are also 
used and often occur on the barrels of prayer wheels. The 
Tibetan scholar writes with a bamboo pen, or a brush, 
which he carries in a pencase hung at his belt. The pencase 
may be of silver, brass, or iron, elaborately chased or 
pierced. Sometimes bits of gold and silver are beaten into 
the metal in patterns resembling inlay. A metal inkpot, like 
a tiny stoppered vase, a seal, and a lump of sealing-wax 
complete the outfit. 

Books consist of many single sheets of thick, dark paper 
laid between heavy boards which serve as a cover. Those 


E 


Fig. 7— TEAPoTS 





The two larger pots are of copper; handles and spouts of brass; collar, rims, knobs, etc. of silver. The smaller pot is of brass with copper collar and rim. 


Fig. 8— CuarM-Boxes 

The larger, of silver with centre plaque of brass, has a removable back of 

copper and contains bits of cloth and a book of woodcuts of the gods and 

demons of the Tibetan Pantheon. The smaller, of copper, copper gilt, and 

silver, contains a small brass image and bits of cloth. 
most valued are written by hand in gold or silver on paper 
blackened and polished to lacquer-like smoothness. Others 
are printed, a page at a time, from hand-cut wood blocks, 
Elaborate miniatures in colors and gold usually adorn the 
title pages of written books and the wooden binders are 
lacquered and carved. 

Most Tibetans wear a charm-box containing magic 
sentences, prayers, bits of cloth, tiny images, and other 
sacred objects. Many of these boxes are beautiful bits of 
workmanship, varying in size from placques two or three 
inches square to shrine-like boxes six inches high, four 
inches wide and two inches deep. The placques, usually 
worn by women, are of silver—chased or filigreed—and set 
with stones. The boxes are made of silver or copper, en- 
graved and sometimes gilded. Charm-boxes of every kind 
are provided with metal loops through which to pass the 
cord by which they hang. 

Rings, earrings, and head ornaments of silver are thickly 
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set with lumps of turquoise and coral and here the occi- 
dental purchaser should look carefully. Much imitation 
coral is used and a very pretty bit may suddenly crumble 
into powder, leaving an ugly hole between two genuine 
corals on either side. 

Glass, an article not manufactured in Tibet and hence 
much prized, is sometimes elaborately set into buckies and 
buttons and trappings for the sacred images. In the Crane 
Colleétion (Newark, N. J., Museum) is an idol belt of 
leather on which the two halves of a Chinese bottle of green 
glass have been carefully mounted in gilt settings. 

Tibet’s weapons were, until recently, the matchlock, the 
sword, the sling, and the bow and arrow. Modern firearms 
are now displacing this medieval equipment. The Tibetan 
sword has a straight, iron blade running to a sharp point. 
The guard is small, the hilt and pommel straight and 
flattened. In eastern Tibet is made a sword blade which 
runs off obliquely at the point in the Chinese fashion. The 
scabbard of a fine sword is bound with iron and orna- 
mented for almost half its length with a strip of intricate 
silver repoussé set with corals. The hilt is similarly adorned 
and wound with silver wire. 

The wearer of such a weapon probably drinks his but- 
tered tea from a bowl of polished wood lined with silver.* 
The poor man’s bow] is of common wood, roughly turned, 
and unpolished save by wear, and his sword in a plain 
wooden sheath is unadorned. The man of wealth will have 
a copper teapot from Derge in eastern Tibet, with handle, 
spout, and trimmings of wrought silver. The poor man’s 
pot may be of earthenware, but the shape will be the same 
for rich or poor, whatever the material—a small base, a 
large globular body, and a straight, narrow neck. The 
cover is attached to the handle by a chain. These metal 
pots are very ornamental, when freed from their inevitable 
film of grease and then polished. 

Tibetan textiles are not attractive. With few exceptions 
the native cloths are heavy and plain in color and the 
“Sunday best”’ of generations has been silks and brocades 
brought from China and India, and carefully preserved. 
When such garments fall into a collector’s hands they 
often prove to be of considerable age and value. 





*In Tibet buttered tea seems to be not so much a beverage as a food, of which 

people partake at intervals all day long, for there are no regular meal hours. 
_ According to Rockhill, tea previously reduced to powder in a mortar, is put 
in a kettle of water just before it begins to boil and is left to boil for five minutes. 
Up to this point it might be the average New England brew, but there is fre- 
quently added ‘“‘a little concentrated extract of tea, kept for the purpose in a 
small teapot, and a little salt or soda is also thrown in.” Then the compound is 
generally poured through a bamboo strainer (made by the Chinese, or near the 
Indian border) into a tea churn. These churns are tall wooden cylinders made of 
two pieces of hollowed log bound together with willow twigs. Add a chunk of 
butter and a little parched barley meal, churn vigorously for a minute or two, 
pour it into a teapot and there you are! 

Rockhill goes on to say “Each one draws from the bosom of his gown a little 
wooden bowl, frequently lined or otherwise ornamented with silver, and a little 
tea having first been sprinkled toward the four cardinal points as an offering to 
the gods, the bowls are filled. Taking with his fingers a chunk of butter from a 
sheep’s paunch, in which it is kept, or from a wooden butter box, the drinker 
lets it melt in his bowl, drinking the while some of the tea and blowing the 
melted butter to one side. When but a little tea is left in the bottom of the bowl, 
a handful of tsamba (barley meal) is added, and the tea, butter, and meal are 
deftly worked into a ball with the right hand, the bowl being meanwhile slowly 
turned around in the left. The resulting lump of brown dough, which is of a 
rather agreeable taste, if the butter is not too rancid, is then eaten, and enough 
tea is drunk to wash down the sodden lump. When dried cheese is eaten, it is 
first soaked in tea and then eaten with buttered tea and tsamba.” 


And so we are again reminded that Tibetan culture is 
largely an assimilation from her neighbors to the east and 
south. Nevertheless Tibetan art presents much that is 
stimulating for the student and attractive and profitable 
for the collector. Probably the greater number of the 
Tibetan objects likely to be met with today belong to the 
first part of the nineteenth century or later. There are, 
however, many fine pieces of an earlier date, books, paint- 
ings, and images largely, for which connoisseurs will be on 
the watch. 

It may not be generally known that there are in the 
United States several Tibetan collections available for 
study and reference; at the National Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the Field Museum in Chicago, at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York City, at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia, and 
at the Newark Museum in Newark, N.J. A very readable 
and fully illustrated account of the Rockhill Colleétion 
will be found in the Report of the United States National 
Museum for 1893. A catalogue, partially illustrated, of the 
Crane Collection has been published by the Newark 


Museum. 
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Door CurTAIN FROM TIBET, BUT NOT TIBETAN 
Hand-blocked India cotton print on one side, Chinese silk brocade on the 
other. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


The Little Bible of New England 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


(Illustrated from copies in the author’s possession) 


stating that he (or generally she) has a New Eng- 

land Primer, and intimates that for a few hundred 
dollars I might be able to acquire this literary relic of the 
past. Sometimes the title is given in full, and the date 
stated. More often the letter merely states that this is “the 
original New England Primer, which has been in the fam- 
ily for more than a hundred years,” with no reference to 
the date or place of printing. In one case the would-be 
vendor of treasure accompanied it with a clipping from a 
newspaper, giving a Philadelphia dispatch to the New 
York World in which it stated 
that “‘an original copy of the New att ii = 
England Primer, whichis said to Mte.'t\\) = 
be more rare than those posses- 
sed by George W. Vanderbilt and 
J. Pierpont Morgan, has been §& Me AW ilps 
sold by a Johnstown man to a iene» 
New York dealer, after having }x 
been purchased at auction for 
twelve cents, for $2,500.” All I RAE 
could reply to that was that, ifit “S = 
was true, the New York dealer SS 


vsti once in a while somebody sends me a letter 


CY 





oe 


of these appeared in primers which are now forever lost, 
But nobody knows when the first New England Primer was 
printed. The earliest mention of it has recently been found 
by Worthington C. Ford of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, who, in looking over some old papers and books, 
found an entry in the Stationers’ Register of London, un- 


- der date of October, 1683, of a title by Master John Gaine, 


“his Book or Coppy Entituled the New England Primer or 
Milk for Babes.” 

Prior to this the first known mention was in Henry New- 
man’s Almanac for 1691, on the last leaf of which Benjamin 
Harris, at the London Coffee 
House in Boston, advertised a 
“second impression of The New 
England Primer, enlarged.” 
Harris, who had come to Boston 
in 1686, had suffered in the pil- 
lory in London in 1681 for print- 
ing a Protestant Petition. It has 
been surmised, on rather insuffi- 
cient grounds, that Harris and 
Gaine were identical; but that 
the first New England Primer 


~ antedates by many years any 
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probably was “‘stuck,” and stuck 
' good and hard. 

Now it would seem as if every- 
thing that could be written about 
the New England Primer must 
have been written by this time; but it is probable that only 
a very small proportion of the present generation has ever 
looked upon a copy of this book, which has been denomi- 
nated “the little Bible of New England.” And I know boys 
and girls who have been graduated from high schools, who 
have never even heard of the book. Yet apart from its 
interest as an antiquity, if there is one book which a New 
England collector of books ought to have, it is a copy of the 
New England Primer. Except for the Bible, no other book 
exerted such a profound influence on the life of its time; 
and to the owner of it today, who may have a copy to show 
to his friends—the earlier the copy the better—it is certain 
to prove a pererinial source of delight and a stimulus to 
useful conversation. 


Some time after the invention of printing, elementary 


books for children, containing the alphabet, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer and other devotional exer- 
cises, were given the name of “primer.” These varied 
widely from time to time, but, not until the end of the reign 
of James II, could people have any primer they wished, 
printers having been fined, imprisoned, whipped and even 
put to death for issuing unauthorized books. The Puritan 
settlers in New England relied largely on catechisms for the 
religious instruction of their children, and doubtless some 


Fig.8 — A “Primer” FRONTISPIECE 
From an edition printed by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society, in 1843. It is interesting as picturing methods of private 
instruction four score years ago. 





copy now known to exist is evi- 
dent from a letter recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Ford, in which 
Richard Cheswell, a London pub- 
lisher, wrote to John Usher, a Boston bookseller, in April, 
1685, that ““There is not one New England Primer in Lon- 
don, if they will Take Ten Grose and send over a book to 
print it by they may be furnished, less than that number 
will not answer the charge.” 

In 1849, when George Livermore wrote a series of ar- 
ticles on the New England Primer for the Cambridge 
Chronicle, afterward printed in book form, the earliest 
primer known to this learned collector was that of 1775. 
In 1897, when Paul Leicester Ford wrote his famous book 
on The New England Primer, the date of the first known 


copy had been pushed back to 1727 by the finding of the - 


unique copy of that date in the New York Public Library. 
That is still the date of the earliest known issue, although 
the references show the work to have originated in the 
seventeenth century. If any one possesses a copy dating 
from the sixteen-hundreds, possibly any New York dealer 
might be justified in offering $2,500 for it. 

A recent bibliography of the New England Primer, pub- 
lished by Charles Fred Heartman, the compiler, lists no 
less than 362 different editions of the New England Primer 
prior to the year 1830. There have been many issues since 
that date, but they are largely reprints of earlier editions, 
without any distinctive features, and of little value. The 
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Fig.2— Marryrpom oF Joun Rocers 
in probable order of making. 


fact that private collectors and librarians have tuned their 
attention to this once-neglected work gives hope of yet 
finding some of the earlier, unknown issues. The Library 
of Congress, Harvard University and the private collection 
of Mr. Henry E. Huntington include some of the earliest 
issues. 

But why is the New England Primer so important? Not 
because it was a popular book, issued in many editions, 
now all out of print and rare. Not because it was one of the 
children’s books used by our ancestors. Not for the infor- 
mation it contained. But because it was, as I have said, 
next to the Bible, the most important book in these New 
England colonies. It was the book from which the child not 
only learned to read, but received his religious bent. It was 
in many cases the only book in the household except the 
Bible. It was altered to suit changing times and condi- 
tions, and the life of the people may be gauged by a com- 
parison of the changes made in the editions. And it was 
about the only picture book which children were allowed 
to have. Hence its popularity caused whole editions, like 
those printed by Franklin and Hall between 1749 and 1766, 
numbering more than 37,000 copies, to be read quite out 
of existence and to be known today by a single copy only, 
(1764). Thomas states that in 1757 Fowle issued an edition 
of 10,000 copies, of which not one is now known to exist. 

While the New England Primers differed in particulars, 
they contained several features common to all. These were 
the letters of the alphabet, older ones giving Black Letter 
as well as Roman and italic. Then came 
“Easy syllables for children,” ranging 
from “Ab, eb, ib, ob and ub” to words 
of five syllables, like “un-re-gen-er-ate,” 
and other words which every child should 
know. There were also the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, “Instrucive [ff Cj: 
Questions and Answers,” “An Alphabet Lp ree gy | 
of Lessons (scriptural) for Youth,” the eimaieanty 
pictorial alphabet beginning with au pe 

In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all, 
the pictorial representation of the burn- 
ing of John Rogers at the stake, The 





Creed, The Shorter Catechism and poeti- Fig. 3 — Martyrpom oF Joun Rocers 








A study in Primer iconography. These three cuts, based allon the same original, yet exhibiting material differences one from another, are arranged 


Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soui to take, 


and the no less familiar cradle song by Dr. Watts, to which 
other millions of children have been crooned to sleep; the 
fourteen verses beginning: 

Hush my dear, lie still and slumber, 

Heavenly angels guard thy bed. 

“A Dialogue between Christ, a Youth and the Devil” ap- 
pears in most of the editions, and gave rise to religious con- 
troversies between orthodox and other sects, the Unita- 
rians objecting vigorously to a picture of the Devil with 
wings, horns, a forked tail and cloven hoofs. The little cuts 
which accompanied the rhyming alphabet were also con- 
siderably varied, as were the verses. Later versions tended 
to rob the alphabet of its vitality, for the strictly personal 
last verse, 

Xerxes did die 
And so must I 
was changed to 
Xerxes the Great did die 
And so must you and I, 

which made the picture of a coffin, accompanying the text, 
lose a part of its wholesome terror. So, too, the pictures of 
“Uriah’s beauteous wife” who “Made David seek his life,” 
which in the earlier editions represented the lady in a state 
of complete nudity, was altered to showa fully-dressed and 
sedate Bathsheba. The Scriptural lesson 
accompanying what appears to be a be- 
draggled traveler climbing out of a vat,— 

Moses was he 

Who Israel’s Host 

Led through the Sea 
is altered in later editions to a statement 
of an undisputed astronomical fact,— 

The Moon gives light 

At time of night, 
and in one edition, at least, this is accom- 
panied by an explanatory note: “And 
God sends the lesser light to rule the 
night. Genesis 1:16,” the cut represent- 
ing a crescent moon surrounded by stars, 


cal selections ad lib., in which were gen- 
erally included that verse recited by 
millions of our God-fearing forefathers: 


Reproduced from a late reprint, but prob- 
ably from an original quite as early as 
that which inspired those shown above. 


showing a minimum of light. 
There has been much discussion as to 
the cut of the burning of John Rogers at 
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the stake, represented in all these Primers. The text relates 
in the edition of 1777 that 
“Mr. John Rogers, minister of the gospel in London, was the 
first martyr in Queen Mary’s reign, and was burnt at Smithfield, 
February 14, 1554.—His wife, with nine small children and one 
at her breast following him to the stake... ..” 
Whether or not the child at the breast was included inthe 
nine puzzled the early engravers, and some Primers show 
nine children only, while others show a tenth in the moth- 
er’s arms. Curiously enough, there are two errors here, for 
Rogers was burned at the stake on February 4, 1555, as 
the ancient records show, and a reference to Foxe’s 4ets 
and Monuments, published only seven years after the 
death of Rogers, shows that “His wife and children, XI in 
number, X able to go and one sucking on her breast, met 
him on the way as he went towards Smithfield.” The error 
in the date was corrected in some of the later editions, but 
that regarding the number of Rogers’ children remained. 
Political changes wrought by the Revolution brought 
changes not only in the text, but the portraits of Washing- 
ton, Hancock and other patriots took the place of those of 
George II and George III. The greatest change, however, 
occurred in the ideals inculcated. The earlier Primers had 
conveyed to the child the impression that his letters should 
be learned in order that he might study the Bible, from 
which he was to draw the precepts leading to eternal sal- 
vation. But the lowering of the Puritan ideals was mani- 
fested in later issues in a verse which, as Mr. Heartman 
says, should have made the true Puritan turn in his grave, 
for he was taught that 
He who ne’er learns his A, B, C, 
Forever will a blockhead be. 
But he who learns his letters fair 
Shall have a coach to take the air. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there was 


—_—— 





a host of other books for children, many with brightly- 
colored pictures, reciting the achievements of Jack the 
Giant Killer, Robin Hood and other heroes of childhood. 
Other primers, which omitted the catechism, which child- 
ren had come to loathe as “‘required reading,” became pop. 
ular, and the New England Primer was doomed. An effort 
was made in the middle of the last century to revive the 
“great little book” and the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Association circulated more than a hundred thousand 
copies and formed Primer Societies. But the attempt was 
a failure. The Primer’s work was done. 

But it may be said of the New England Primer that, gen- 
erally, its “improvements” were ridiculous perversions of 
the original, and from the point of view of the collector of 
books, the older an example of the Primer is, the better it 
becomes. Any edition before the year 1800 is to be treas- — 
ured. The price which it is likely to bring is not large 
enough to tempt most holders of this “‘little Bible of New 
England” to part with it. 

But do not for a moment get the idea that the New Eng. 
land Primer is of itself a rare book, and that it is immensely 
valuable. It is estimated that more than six million copies 
of it have been printed. The highest price paid for a copy 
of any edition at auction in the past ten years was $226, 
given at the Halsey sale in 1919 for a Boston imprint of 
1762. A good copy of a Primer a hundred years old may be 
obtained for five to ten dollars, and one of the later issues, 
which are hardly worth having, being much perverted 
texts, would be dear at those prices. If, by some chance, 
you obtain at some country auction a copy of an old New 
England Primer in good condition, at a low price, congratu- 
late yourself on your bargain, and remember that it is 
worth more to you as a relic to be handed down to your 
children than it would be as something to be sold for 
profit. 



















Time cuts downall, 
Both greatand {mall. 


‘| Uriah’s beauteous 
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Made David feek 
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Whales in the Sea 
God’s Voice obey. 





=@ Xerxes the Great 
did die, 

And fo muft you 
and I. 


Youth forward flips, 
§} Death fooneft nips. 





“| Zaccheus, he 
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Fig. 4— Tue “Primer” 1N PARALLEL 























Sample illustrations from The New England Primer. The first three columns of illustrations are arranged in probable order of design- 
ing, which is not determinable by the dates of different editions. Cuts appear to have been selected according to the printer’s convenience. 
Hence modernized text may accompany archaic illustrations. In these, note the evolution of the representation of Bathseba from primi- 
tive naiveté, through prudery, to classic academism. Column four shows variation from the themes of the other three columns in that 


item one represents Timothy learning to flee from sin; and item two, Vashti being set aside for pride. 
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The Home Market 


eA Block Front Secretary 


By BonDoME 


umes on English Furniture, 1 have found on page 44 of 


periodical occurs the suggestion that John Goddard Volume III, a piece of furniture which the author denomi- 


|: the May number of this more or less highly esteemed 


created block-front 
contours for furniture; 
or that, if he did not, the 
said contour is, never- 
theless, of American 
origin. On both points 
I have cherished some 
doubts, which are now 
virtual certainties. In 
one of those thorough- 
going German picture 
books of reference, Moe- 
bel und Raumkunst in 
England,*is illustrated a 
lacquered cabinet of late 
seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century de- 
sign and of uncertain na- 
tionality. The piece is, 
indeed, almost a chest- 
on-chest, with a vigor- 
ous moulding separat- 
ing the upper and lower 
parts. Yet the front is 
broken vertically by 
four semi-elliptical re- 
cesses, or channels, ex- 
tending from base to 
cornice and terminating 
each in an arch. Here is 
blocking, very complete 
and perfect, except that 
it takes the form of a 
series of recesses instead 


of recesses and projec-’ 


tions.f 

Close approximations 
of blocking—in terms 
at least of recesses or 
channels—occur in the 
drawer cases of many 
of the box toilet mirrors 
made in England dur- 
ing the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 
And, finally, after an 
arduous search through 


Macquoid’s monumental but atrociously indexed four vol- 


*Verlag, Julius Hoffman, Stuttgart 1911, p. 11. 

{Illustrated also in Macquoid, English Furniture, I1, p. 150, and (in color) in 

oley’s Decorative Furniture, 1, p. 400. A close analogue is a Dutch lacquered 
toilet box, circa z700, in the Viétoria and Albert Museum, illustrated in 
Gregory 8 Furniture Collector, p- 176. 


Brock Front Secretary (7750-75) 
An unusual example, showing well carved lion-paw feet and rigorous 
architectural treatment of bookcase top. 





| a 


nates a “bureau, or 
scrutoire,’ witha 
“tubbed and recessed” 
front and with an ar- 
rangement of pigeon- 
holes and drawers such 
as we are quite familiar 
with in our own eigh- 
teenth century drop- 
front desks. 

The Macquoid bu- 
reau is, in fact, almost 
identical in blockingand 
in pigeonhole arrange- 
ments with the very in- 
teresting secretary 
which I illustrate here. 
This piece, by the way, 
differs from much of the 
furniture that one usu- 
ally encounters in the 
market place, in pos- 
sessing a thoroughly 
authoritative pedigree. 
It is known to have be- 
longed assuredly to 
Henry Howell Williams, 
1767-1832. It is a fair 
guess, however, that it 
was previously pos- 
sessed by his father, 
Colonel Joseph Williams 
—of some fame in the 
Revolutionary War — 
and that it is older, by 
quite a bit, than the one 
hundred and twenty- 
seven years of its docu- 
mented history. 

For myself, however, 
I confess to being quite 
as much concerned with 
its furniture relation- 
ships as with its per- 
sonal associations, It is 
not quite like any other 
piece of the kind that I 


have seen, though analogies are many. Macquoid dates his 
“bureau” in the neighborhood of 1730. I should very much 
like to date this secretary not much later than 1750. The 
lion’s-paw feet, which Symonds says are “‘only found in fine 
quality pieces,” the suggestion of a shell apron-piece, the 
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handsome shaping of the beveled panels, and the carefully 
studied architectural treatment of the top, while we char- 
acterize them as Chippendale, are properly representative 
of that master’s solid early manner, derived from the late 
Queen Anne tradition, and untroubled by later French, 
Chinese, or dream-Gothic influences. 


It was, however, this early manner that was most per- . 


vasively adopted in the Colonies. The War of the Revolu- 
tion prevented much American interest in the later Chip- 
pendale manifestations. By the time that the last of the 
war clouds had been dispersed, the local taste was ready 
for furniture designed after the manner of Heppelwhite 
and of Sheraton. 

To attempt attribution of a piece such as this would be 


— 


a dangerous pastime. Beyond the fact of blocking and of 
extraordinary solidity and massiveness of design and execy. 
tion it exhibits few, if any, indications of the Rhode Island 
tradition. That, however, would not eliminate the poggj. 
bility of a Connecticut origin. Lockwood publishes two 
desks with lion-paw feet—one, of the usual slant-top type, 
the other of bombé contour and surmounted by a bookcase 
top.* The first of these appears to be a Connedticut ex. 
ample; the second, which shows superior workmanship, 
particularly in the carving of the feet, is owned in New 
London and may quite well have been made in the neigh. 
borhood of that city. 





*Colonial Furniture (1921 edition), Vol. II, pp. 240 and 259. 





Antiques Abroad 


Dublin and Delft 


By AuTo.ycos 


VENTS in Ireland have been moving in kaleido- 
kK scopic manner. The whole face of the country has 
changed. The peasantry in the wilder districts have 
always shown wonderful lightheartedness in lifting govern- 
ment property. Some twenty-five years ago, when the Let- 
terkenny and Burtonport Railway became somewhat dere- 
lict, gangs of the inhabitants from the countryside came 
and removed the sleepers and took up the rails, and a con- 
tractor, armed with a crane, actually carried off one of the 
bridges. This is all chronicled in a blue book; and now his- 
tory repeats itself. Recently Glenfarne Hall, County Lei- 
trim, a stately mansion once occupied by Sir Edward 
Harland, the great Belfast shipbuilder, was gutted of all 
its valuable furniture by hordes of people who came from 
far and near. All sorts of vehicles were engaged in this 
looting expedition, including donkey carts; even small 


children helped to carry off the spoil. 


* * * 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum in London recently 
was held an exhibition of old furniture made in Ireland. 
Many fine mahogany examples of massive carving indi- 
cated the influence of Chippendale. The London auction 
rooms, too, still show evidence of Irish treasure passing 
through. Especially the work of the middle and late 
eighteenth century Dublin silversmiths attracts atten- 
tion on account of its syiametry and the exquisite grace 
of its decoration. Hence the mark of the harp and the 
crown on the bases of old candlesticks and dishes and beak- 
ers is being eagerly sought. “R. C.,” denoting the maker 
Robert Calderwood, and “J. H.,” denoting John Hamil- 
ton, and “W. H.,” the mark of Will Hughes, all are indica- 
tive of pieces of rare and beautiful technique. 

A fine Dublin potato ring, chased and pierced with a 
pattern of birds, a lion, and flowers, a dolphin, and a man 
playing an Irish flute, in date about 1750, was recently 
sold at auction in London for £142. These Irish potato 
rings, or dish stands, are not made outside of Ireland ex- 
cept as imitations, when they occur in oblong shape in 


stead of round. No genuine Irish potato ring is other than 
round. One use for these rings was as a stand for a hot dish 
or bowl, in order to prevent marking a mahogany table. A 
later use was to hold a wooden bow! of steaming potatoes, 
boiled in their jackets. Such rings had a vogue from the 
mid-eighteentb century to the early years of the nineteenth, 
And now again they have come into their own and the 
copyist is busy. 

As an instance of the current price of old silver, at the 
above-mentioned sale a William III chocolate pot, some 
nine inches high, with a wooden handle at right angles to 
a plain short spout, made by Andrew Raven, London, 
1700, brought £340. 

* * * 

Oxtp Dutcu Detrr. Much as old blue and white Delft 
has been collected, there are still pieces procurable at rea- 
sonable prices, though not in Holland. The old proverb 
that no man is an honored prophet in his own country does 
not hold good in regard to Delft, for the Dutch have al- 
ways been collectors, as, by the way, have the Chinese. 
Curiously enough, in out-of-the-way places, sometimes in 
France, but more often than not in England, one may dis- 
cover quite reputable examples of fine old work. The vase 
illustrated I purchased for about one-third what one would 
have to give in Holland. It is late eighteenth century and 
possesses that exquisitely mellow rich blue which has sunk 
into the soft body, and is so beloved by collectors. 

Perhaps, to the more modest collector Dutch tiles may 
offer a fascination, with their wealth of scriptural subjects, 
—quaintly conceived replicas in idea, if not in detail, of the 
old woodcuts in the Bibles of their day. Now and again 
fable subjects are found, or classical scenes with figures as 
on Flemish tapestry, and, most delectable of all, Dutch 
canal scenes with placid pastures and windmills. But scrip- 
tural subjects are predominant, even on Dutch brass to- 
bacco boxes. 

Plates with floral design, or with some geometric pat- 
tern are en evidence. Such ardent flower lovers as the Dutch 
naturally give traces of this national predilection in the 
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Two Exampes or DeLrrware (eighteenth century) 


or less degree. 


decoration of Delft. Plates with single flowers, almost flor- 
ists’ specimens, are frequently found. I illustrate a typical 
example in blue and white, of the late eighteenth century. 
Particularly noticeable is how Chinese ornament has been 








Both show the characteristic of a clay body surfaced with a glaze which is decorated arid reglazed. Both examples exhibit Chinese influence in greater 


adapted in the border. I know of a collection of such plates, 
with no less than two hundred different flowers shown al- 
most botanically. Such is the realism of the early potter, 
before he subjected floral design to broad decorative effect. 
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Aw Ittustrateo History or Furniture. By Frederick Litchfield. Boston, 

The Medici Society. Price, $12.50. 

_ of furniture is by no means under obligation to 
4 X be an encyclopedia of furniture. Mr. Litchfield implies this 
in his introduétion. At various times “for his own information, 
and in the pursuit of his business” he has been led to investiga- 
tions whose results he has brought together in this volume. Its em- 
phasis is, therefore, naturally on the development of English fur- 
niture styles during the eighteenth century, the period in which 
a number of the cultural influences, first set in motion by the Ital- 
lan Renaissance, reached their finest flowering. 

To make this period fully intelligible it is well to go back to the 
beginnings of things. This Mr. Litchfield does, with sufficient 
thoroughness to satisfy any ordinary requirement. We are told 
something of the domestic arrangements of the ancient Egyp- 
tans, the Assyrians, the Greeks and the Romans, and of the fur- 
niture incidental thereto. We shift then to the Middle Ages, dur- 


ing which period the various kinds of furniture with which we to- 
day are concerned found their real beginnings. 

From the standpoint of furniture, antiquity appears to have 
been an age of stone and bronze; the mediaeval era, an age of 
wood. This notion may, of course, be due to the fact that, for the 
most part, only those objects which boasted durable construction 
in stone or metal could survive the turmoil of a score of centuries, 
—-and more. 

Yet the furniture of Egypt would seem an exception. Back of 
this, as of Egyptian architecture, must have rested an infinitely 
old tradition of the utilization of wood and reeds. And the sand- 
drifted tombs, which were sealed thousands of years before the 
Christian era, have, latterly, yielded up furniture of wood. 

The forests of northern Europe produced abundant wood and 
gave birth to wood-workers. When Roman and Teuton met, the 
forest conquered. Domestic furniture, therefore, from mediaeval 
times until the beginning of the Empire period, shows a natural 


















































THE COLLECTION OF 


Mr. Adrien F.Wellens 


of MOUNT AIRY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Rare examples of American Pressed 
and Sandwich Glass of the 18th 
and 1rgth centuries 


In many colors and covering a large variety of uses for 
table and ornamental purposes. 


A Remarkable assemblage of 
Chippendale Mahogany Furniture 


With contemporary embellishments, including some of the 
rarest examples extant 


18th Century Satinwood and Decorative 
Adam Furniture 


Early American Furniture 


With several unique examples by the master craftsmen 
of the 18th century 


Thecontents of the Old English Oak Room 


Important Early English Furniture 
in Walnut 
With many rare specimens in needlework 
The Contents of the Formal Garden 
18th Century English Lead and Portland 
Stone Garden Figures 


Early 1gth Century Wrought-Iron 
Seats, Tables and Benches 
Several Ancient Tapestry Panels 


and 


A Collection of English Color Prints 
with 
A comprehensive assemblage of Early 
American Lithographs, by the 
contemporary artists 
To be Sold by Auétion 
Thursday Afternoon, Friday Afternoon and Evening 
Saturday Afternoon 


February Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth 
At Two-thirty and Eight-fifteen 


AT 


THE 
ANDERSON GALLERIES 


(MircHEeLL KENNERLEY, President) 
489 Park AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





evolution of wood forms. The ambition of early nineteenth cen. 
tury designers appears to have been to accommodate wood ma. 
terial to stone and metal designs. There lay one fallacy in the self. 
satisfied dictum of the French writer of 1790, who declared 
“Freedom, now consolidated in France, has restored the pute 
taste for the antique!” 

The history of furniture, as we understand it, begins, therefore 
at the close of the Middle Ages and approaches its normal con. 
clusion almost within the memory of men now living. England 
picked up, adopted and adapted influences emanating from Italy, 
from the Low Countries, and from France. Nor was the example 
of the Orient neglected, as it came, diluted through Dutch sources 
or directly imported into the British Isles. 

The discussion and illustration of these various influences and 
their effect upon English designers and, measurably, upon English 
collectors, constitutes the stuff of which Mr. Litchfield’s H; istory is 
compounded. The author has a genius for information, his method 
is logical and orderly, he has had wide experience with the ve 
objects of which he talks, and, withal, he is blessed with a goodly 
store of common sense. He takes up no violent cudgels for or 
against any particular style or its advocates. Style is a phenome. 
non of human thought, it indicates traceable causes, it expends 
itself in the form of results affecting succeeding styles. Why be- 
come excited about it? 

Two valuable chapters are those which discuss furniture of the 
nineteenth century, almost to its close. The diverse and discursive 
material for enabling an intelligent grasp of this period is not eas- 
ily brought together and analyzed. Mr. Litchfield accomplishes 
this task adequately and with tolerance. 

The final chapter, which is devoted to early American furni- 
ture, is, from the American standpoint, least satisfactory. Such 
chapters, necessarily much abbreviated and consisting largely 
of digests of what others have written, appear to be looked upon 
as a necessary gesture of courtesy in general treatises of this kind. 
Doubtless they should be accepted in the spirit with which they 
are offered: politely, but not too seriously. Yet if, in the present 
instance, the discussion of American furniture adds little of value 
to a valuable book, it certainly takes nothing away. 

From the standpoint of the student a favorable aspect of Mr. 
Litchfield’s History is its unpretentious appearance. _ IIlustra- 
tions have been selected with reference chiefly to their bearing on 
the text. They are, as they should be, from typical rather than 
from extraordinary examples. Some are derived from wood cuts, 
some directly from photographs, some are from drawings after 
old manuscripts. But they represent authentic pieces and their 
numerosity—there are four hundred of them—is really impres- 
sive as well as helpful. A number of the pictures represent inte- 
riors, with a view to conveying an idea of the character and dis- 
position of furniture in the various periods discussed. 

Considering the vastness and the very real complexity of the 
subject, it seems doubtful that the work of preparing such a book 
could be much better done than it has been by Mr. Litchfield. 
His volume is at no point bulky or awkward. On the contrary it 
is convenient and readable. Probably that is one reason why six 
British editions have been exhausted since the earlier publication 
of the book. The present edition constitutes a revision and exten- 
sion of its predecessor of fifteen years ago. 
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Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 


Boston, Mass. LECTURES 


Museum of Fine Arts:— 
Wednesday Conferences. 4 
February 7, 14,21. Mr. John E. Lodge, “Far Eastern Art 
Free Sunday Lectures. 
February 11 at 3 P.M. Mr. H. P. Macomber, “The Ex- 
hibition of American Handicrafts.” 
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February 18 at 3 P.M. Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown, 
“American Monuments and Memorials, Old and New.” 
February 25 at 4 P.M. Mr. William Hagerman Graves, 
“Ceramics.” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Cleveland Museum of Art: 
February 2 at 8 P.M. Franck L. Schoell, “French Homes 


of the Renaissance.” 


Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 
NEW YORK: Tue ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Ave. at sgth St. 
January 29-February 3 The collection of objects of art, furniture, tapestries, 
afternoons and evenings glass, silver, etc., gathered by Mr. Henry Symons. 





Fanuary 5,6 Collection of books on the early West. 
afternoons 
January 7 Portion of the collection of drawings of old masters 


evening belonging to Victor Koch of London. 
January 9, 10 Objects of art from the collection of Mr. Gregory Ny- 
afternoons cander of Gothenberg, Sweden, together with fine 
furniture, etc., from a well-known New York colle¢tion. 
January 13,14 Portion of the library of Mr. David G. Joyce of Chi- 
afternoons and evenings cago, IIl. 
January 15, 16,17 The Adrien F. Wellens collection of English and Ameri- 
afternoons and evenings can furniture, glass, objects of art, etc. 
January 19, 20, 27 Books on the early West and general Americana, mainly 
afternoons from the library of a New Jersey historian and Cali- 
fornia pioneer. 
January 19, 20 Paintings from the collections of Gregory Nycander of 
evenings Gothenberg, Sweden, Victor Koch of London, the late 
Jesse A. Wasserman and the late Dorothea L. Wolff of 
New York City, and others. 


January 22, 23, 24 Chinese porcelains and potteries, jades and snuff 


afternoons bottles, colleéted by Mr. Isaac Voron of New York City. 
January 26, 27, 28 Objects of art, Georgian silver, fine furnishings, rugs 
afternoons and tapestries from the collection of the late Jesse A. 


Wasserman of New York City, and others. 


HE William Salomon sale announced for January 26 has 

been postponed until some time in April. The reason for 
postponement lies in an enlarged scheme of procedure, for the 
executors of the estate have decided to offer not only the Italian 
but also the French colle¢tion, comprising paintings by eighteenth 
century masters, tapestries, fabrics, furniture, etc. For this a 
new catalogue is being prepared. The exact date of what promises 
to be one of the most important sales of the season will be an- 
nounced later. * ok * 


There seem to be several fields in collecting which are as yet 
virtually untouched. One of these is of material pertaining to 
plays and play acting,—or, to be more exact—of places where 
plays are acted. In a recent sale of theatrical literature at the Wal- 
pole Galleries the prices were surprisingly low, when one con- 
siders the human interest attached to such things as autographed 
Jefferson plays and prompt copies used by Wallack. 


* * * 


Another postponement. The sale of early American glassware 
from the collection of Mr. Herbert Lawton of Boston, which was 
to have been held at the American Art Galleries on January 29 
and 30, has been postponed to February 1 and 2. Mr. Lawton has 
long been known for his interest in and knowledge of glass, and 
the examples in his collection include some very fine specimens 
of the Stiegel, Waterford and South Jersey products. ANTIQUES 
for March hopes to offer its readers a digest of the prices received 
for these pieces, with illustrations of some of the more notable 
examples. ae 


A brief resumé of prices from some of the more important 
sales follows: 


LONDON 


*SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
NOVEMBER 24 
COLLECTION OF CHINESE POTTERY, ETC. 
Furniture: 
Queen Anne secretary of walnut, £76; Queen Anne lacquer cabinet on stand, 
40° wide, £46; Sheraton sideboard of satin-wood, £38. 





LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stacx & Co.) 


We have the Largest and Most (omplete Stock of 
cAntiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 


Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, Etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection cordially invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBAsH AVENUE, CuIcaco, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 





J. S. METCALERS 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Ete. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





ANTIQUES 


Fitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East ProvipEncz,R.I. 


Telephone, East PRovIDENCE 130-R 





At Woodstock 


aces Uer mont sose 
OPPOSITE THEINN 


A great many nice things 
and some odd ones 
will be found among 

my antiques. 

A mahogany Phyfe Pembroke Table like the one illustrated 

in November ANTIQUES. An old doll, old 
shawls, fur skins, bead bags. 


Mrs. HELEN M. MERRILL 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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BPRADDSD ES 


for 
Old Furniture 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (onn. 





SOUTH SUDBURY 


ANTIQUE. SHOP 


Boston-NeEw YorkK STATE Roap 


20 miles west of Boston 


SOMETHING FOR 


MUSEUM :: DEALER :: COLLECTOR 


Just as released by 
Some OLp New ENGLAND Family 





«Museum &F (ollectors Pieces 


in GLASS amd FURNITURE 


Rare and charming curly maple tambour secretary; 
curly maple corner cupboard; two half-high shelf 
clocks that are gems. A remarkably large and choice 


collection of brass and bellmetal andirons. 


Correspondence solicited. Photographs sent on request. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 
cACCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road—half way between PLymoutu and Boston 





C.F. Lissizzn & Co. 


Booksellers and Appraisers 


(Book Auctioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTON 


Specialists in Early Western Travels and Voyages, Indian 


History, American Revolution, Naval History and 
Biography, South Sea Voyages, Whaling, 
Early New England Town Histories 
and Genealogies, etc. 
Large or small lots of books purchased for cash. 
Appraisals made for probate, income tax or insurance. 











Chinese Temple koro in cloisonné enamel, £36; enamel portrait of Admiral 
Nelson by Henry Bone, £72. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 

DECEMBER 6, 7 

SALE OF SILVER, JEWELLERY, ETC. 
Silver table-service, plain-rattail (Victorian), 92 pieces, £37.1.9; Irish dish 
ring (Dublin, c. 1780), Matthew Walsh, £52.8.7; set of four early Sheffield 
candlesticks, £48; table set, spoons and forks, 105 pieces (Edinburgh, 1851) 
£50; set of three entrée dishes and covers (London, 7820), £58; necklace of 
eighty graduated pearls, £250; scroll and flowered pattern tiara, set with 
brilliants, £202; diamond oval slide, £72; diamond ring, £75; French gold 
snuff-box, the top set with an oval miniature of Napoleon I, £65. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 
DECEMBER 8 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, ETC., THE PROPERTY OF D.C. ERSKINE 


Pair of Ming pierced vases, 1144” high, £70; two Tonkin figures of horses 
(Tang dynasty), £116; painting on silk (Sung dynasty) of an emperor in adora- 
tion, between two officials, £85; a Coromandel lacquer screen, six-fold, £240; 
Sheraton gentleman’s wardrobe, £78; Chippendale side-table, with fret 
brackets, £50; Chippendale side-table, with pierced fret under frame, square 
legs, with fret carving, £152; Georgian side-table, with green marble top, £155; 
Georgian mantel mirror in three panels, £72; Georgian fire-screen, worked in 
petit point, £140; Queen Anne cabinet, in walnut, with “seaweed” marque- 
terie, £120; Queen Anne bureau bookcase, £94. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 

DECEMBER 13, 14, 15 

SALE OF FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, ETC. 
Chippendale fret table, £75; Hepplewhite gentleman’s wardrobe, £46; Hepple- 
white bookcase in mahogany, £32; Georgian small sideboard, £30; Shearer 
secretary wardrobe, £48; Sheraton settee, 6’ 9’’ wide, £42; Flemish seven- 
teenth-century tapestry panel, woven with The Finding of Christ in the Temple, 
11’ 4” wide, 10’ 2” high, £66; pair of Plymouth figures, 974” high, £45; pair 
of Chelsea figures of a lady and gallant, 774” high, £46; garniture of powder 
blue of mazarine tint (K’ang-hsi), £104; silver used by Lord Nelson, the 
property of Miss Lucy Girdlestone, great-grandniece of Lord Nelson, teapot 
(London, 1801), £76; cream jug and sugar basin (London, 1797), £50; Dublin 
potato ring, chased and pierced with a Chippendale pattern (c. 7750), £142; 
William III chocolate pot (London, 1700), maker Andrew Raven, £340; Queen 
Anne gold tumbler cup, 22 ct. (London, 1702), maker Pierre Harrache, £200; 
diamond ring, set with three brilliants, £124; a green enamelled snake bracelet 
set with brilliants, £145; a pair of sapphire and diamond cluster earrings, £160. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 

DECEMBER 8, 9 

THE COLLECTION OF CHARLES OF LONDON 

Chairs: 
No. 81, carved walnut high-back chair (William and Mary), $100; No. 
two pear-tree Churchwarden armchairs (English, eighteenth century), $200; 
No. 110, needlework walnut state chair (French, eighteenth century), $425; 
No. 239, carved walnut state chair (William and Mary), $150; No. 243, needle 
point velvet walnut wing-chair, cabriole legs (William and Mary), $7255 
No. 253, eight carved walnut chairs, velvet seats (William and Mary), $3,800; 
No. 288, needlework mahogany wing-chair (English, eighteenth century), $575- 

Desks, bureaus, etc.: 
No. 89, carved dower-chest (Facobean), $70; No. 132, mahogany pedestal 
bureau (English, eighteenth century), $100; No. 136, inlaid walnut bureau (7 il- 
liam and Mary), $175; No. 169, inlaid walnut slant-top desk (Queen Anne), 
$200; No. 186, inlaid satin-wood cabinet desk (Sheraton), $90; No. 254, inlaid 
walnut slant-front desk (William and Mary), $350; No. 298, inlaid satin- 
wood writing-cabinet (Sheraton), $275; No. 319, inlaid walnut secretary book- 
case (Queen Anne), $400. 

Tables: 
No. 53, inlaid mahogany tilting-table (Sheraton), $50; No. 57, pear-tree centet- 
table (English, late seventeenth century), $60; No. 93, carved mahogany pie- 
crust tilting-table (Chippendale), $95; No. 127, oak gate-leg table (Facobean), 
$110; No. 260, Castilian walnut low-table (seventeenth century), $270} No, 299, 
carved and gilded console-table with inlaid marble top (Adam), $220; No. 325, 
walnut refectory-table (Italian, sixteenth century), $330. 

Tapestries: 
No. 342, Renaissance verdure tapestry, 9’ 9’ x 7’ 10” (Aubusson, seventeenth 
century), $850; No. 345, Renaissance tapestry, 9’ 1 x 14’ 8” (English, st 
teenth century), $5,300; No. 346 Brussels tapestry, 10’ 9” x 16’ 7” (seventeenth 
century), $4,400. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 
DECEMBER 5, 6, 7, 8 

WILBUR S. COOKE COLLECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNI- 
TURE, GLASS, ETC. 


Chairs: 
No. 93, painted high-chair (eighteenth century), $30; No. 107, six carved-back 
chairs, Queen Anne (English, eighteenth century), $400; No. 108, four carved- 
back armchairs, similar to preceding, $400; No. 09, carved-back settee, four 


—— 
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Highboys: 


splats, similar to No. 107 and No. 108, $300; No. 243, walnut wing-chair 
(eighteenth century), $245; No. 269,‘ painted ladder-back armchair (eighteenth 
century), $35; No. 408, decorated Hitchcock rocker, marked Hitchcock & 
Alford, Hitchcocksville, Conn., Warranted, $65; No. 410, two Hitchcock chairs, 
similarly marked, $72.50; No. 505, needlework carved mahogany armchair 
(Chippendale), $510; No. 512, three carved mahogany chairs, damask seats 
(Duncan Phyfe), $170; No. 514, two carved mahogany chairs, green velours 
seats (Duncan P’hyfe), $180; No. 523, two carved mahogany armchairs, silk 
seats (Duncan Phyfe), $260; No. 535, set of eight chairs, six side and two arm, 
seats of yellow damask (Duncan Phyfe), $850. 

— 46, Jenny Lind, Fisherville glass bottle, 934” high, $8; No. 525 Taylor 
and Washington bottle, green glass, $6; No. 59, pressed glass butter-dish and 
cover, grapes and vines (Sandwich), $23; No. 67, pressed-glass round dish, 
inscribed 4 Good Mother Makes a Happy Home, $21; No. 196, three pressed- 
glass cup plates, heart design, $16; No. 200, turquoise blue pressed-glass dish, 
similar to that illustrated on page 57, Volume I, of Antiques, $23; No. 206, 
two vaseline amber-glass dolphin candlesticks, $100; No. 216, two Stiegel flip 
glasses, $70; No. 220, Stiegel etched mug (7760), $135; No. 223, Stiegel 
glass covered goblet, German inscription, $105; No. 225, Stiegel standing 
goblet, bulbous shaft, $50. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 

DECEMBER 18, 19 

J. LOUIS ISAACS COLLECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, 

CHINA, ETC. 

Chairs: 
No. 111, four ladder-back hickory slipper chairs (7760), $9; No. 112, ladder- 
back hickory armchair (7760), $19; No. 125, painted hickory Windsor arm- 
chair (7780), $14; No. 226, Chinese Chippendale mahogany side-chair (7780), 
$50; No. 257, oak wainscot armchair, slightly restored (Pennsylvania, seven- 
teenth century), $40. 

Chests, desks, etc.: 
No. 117, Sheraton cherry-wood chest of drawers (7790), $60; No. 123, Penn- 
sylvania German painted pine chest of drawers (7790), $22.50; No. 127, 
painted pine chest, Pennsylvania German, dated 1799, $30; No. 130, cherry- 
wood high chest of drawers (7790), $145; No. 240, mahogany Chippendale desk 
(1780), $140; No. 250, curly maple and applewood desk (7800), $130; No. 251, 
Chippendale mahogany fall-front writing-desk, original brasses (7780), $190; 
No. 254, applewood secretary-desk, Pennsylvania German (7790), $360; No. 
256, mahogany bureau writing-desk (7800), $90. 

China: 
Blue and white Staffordshire: No. 17, platter, The Exchange, Charleston, $15; 
No. 19, plate, City Hall, New York, $14; No. 23, plate, Landing of the Pilgrims, 
$12; No. 25, State House, Boston, $22; No. 178, three soup plates, Union Line 
Steamboat, $20; No. 181, pair of plates, Baltimore Exchange, $65; No. 182, 


. plate, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, $33; No. 184, plate, Dr. Syntax Disputing 


His Bill, $35; No. 185, four soup plates, Erie Canal, $110. 
Miscellaneous: 
No. 59, copper lustre pitcher with empire design, $14; No. 61, gold lustre 
creamer, blue band, $13; No. 68, porcelain shaving bowl (Chinese Lowestoft), 
$15; No. 72, Pratt ware cream jug with relief decoration (7870), $38. 

Glass: 
No. 75, light green bottle, Baltimore Monument, $12; No. 78, two light green 
bottles, General Taylor Never Surrenders, $7; No. 81, green glass whiskey flask, 
Ship Franklin, $28; No. 91, amber bottle marked Ware F. Schmitz, $16; pair of 
quart-size light green whiskey flasks, U. S. Coat of Arms, Eagle, $18; No. 95, 
blue-green pitkin flask in form of demijohn, $10; No. 187, pair of turquoise 
blue vases (Sandwich), $22.50; No. 189, glass basket pressed, $6; No. 196 
crystal flip glass, $17.50; No. 199, five Sandwich glass cup plates, heart border, 
$12; No. 208, pair Sandwich pressed salt-cellars, $9. 
No. 258, walnut highboy, restored legs (7760), $275; No. 259, William and 
Mary highboy, original brasses, $140. 

Tables: 
No. 126, mahogany Hepplewhite fold-top table (7790), $60; No. 129, Duncan 
Phyfe mahogany folding-table, restored, $50; No. 230, San Domingo ma- 
hogany drop-leaf table (7750), $35; No. 235, Maryland walnut and pine gate- 
leg table, $95; No. 242, Duncan Phyfe mahogany fold-top table (7870), $72.50. 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
DECEMBER 11, 12 


DRAMATIC COLLECTION OF CHARLES BURNHAM 
Books and autographs: 


Letter from George Arliss, $1; sixteen autographs of Farrar, Fisk, Forbes 
Robertson, etc., $2.25; autograph letter of Booth, $4.25; three autograph 
notes of Bernhardt, $5; scrapbook of programmes at Boston Museum (7870- 
72), $2; A Book of the Play, On the Stage, Button, Cook, $0.50; Florence auto- 
graph manuscript, $2; O/d New York, Francis, $1.25; Gilbert, Quits, with auto- 
graph, $2.50; autograph letter of Henry Irving, $2; autograph letter of 
Jefferson with autographed copy of The Orphan, $2.25; Life of Laura Keene, 
Creahan, $1; autograph letter of Wallack, $2; The Veteran, prompt copy of 
Lester Wallack, with autograph, $10. 


Photographs and prints: 


inety prints and lithographs, Currier and Ives, Tattersall, etc., $4; 32 en- 
graved views of old New York theatres, $5.50; 55 engravings, etc., of theatres, 
$2; Dr. Syntax at Covent Garden Theatre (7877), $2. 








The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Nortu Water St., Aew Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum. 


ANTIQUES — Or aut Kinps, Espectatty SMALL ArTICLES.— 
China and Glass of all kinds; Indian Baskets and Curios; South Sea Island War 
Implements and Curios; Chinese Idols, Lacquer Articles and Silk Embroideries; 
Currier Prints; Ship Models; almost endiess variety of other articles and furniture. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Liverpool Pitcher, ship one side, Washington at head.of army other side; Staf- 
fordshire Toby Tobacco Jar; Staffordshire Toby Pepper Shaker; Bristol Straw- 
berry Sugar Bowl; Huge Green Glass Pear-Shaped Bottle, and others; also Pickle 
Bottles; Oval Duck Foot Maple Table; Spool Beds, large variety; Early Melon 
Foot Straight Back Mahogany Sofa; beautiful Curly Maple Empire bed; large 
Mahogany Chest of Drawers, Acanthus carving, claw feet, opal glass drawer pulls. 


Praneo & Mayer LirnocrapH—Private SiGNAts or WHALING VESSELS, 1867 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


William K. MacKay Company 
cAuctioneers Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) Tr.epnone, Congress 1593 


Collections of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 





Some choice Antiques always on exhibition and for sale 





Choice Suggestions 
in Rare Antiques 


LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS WHEN POSSIBLE 


Katherine N. Loring 





WAYLAND Telephone 76 MASS. . 
IMPORTED CORRECT 
HARDWARE PATTERNS 
FOR FINE PERFECT IN 
PERIOD DETAIL 
FURNITU RE AND FINISH 





These brasses are exact reproductions of antique handles. 
Finished in “Special Old Color,” they are, in appearance, 
difficult to distinguish from originals. 


SEND FOR A LEAFLET ILLUSTRATING THESE GOODS 


JoHNDUER & Sons, Ine. 
ESTABLISHED 1839 
Cabinet Hardware & Upholstery Supplies 
36-38 S. CHar.es Sr. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Blue Hen Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, LowE tt, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4.Other hours by appointment 
Te.ePuone, Lowell 2780 





1 WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 
| M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOsToy — 


We decorate chairs and trays 
_ regild mirrors, paint dials and 
| glass panels for clocks and mirrors 





i 
—. 





Large Assortment of 


Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 


For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc Street, Pottstown, Pa. 


SHIP cACODELS Historica CHINTZ 
EARLY AMERICAN 


~s Paintings, Prints and Pottery Ss» 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 





FRANK GARDNER HALE 
JEWELRY ENAMELS 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 
2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, DEWEY 1522M 





HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


ecAmerican Furniture, Pewter 
Brasses, (locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





AMAZING ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Such rarities are seldom seen ; thick, sparkling, velvety. Some of my rugs are 
now in museums, many were pitured in leading rug books. Volume of sup- 
ply is off 90% since 1914, and will fall more. Persia is bare of antiques today. 
Each rug is a colleétor’s dream, the best of over 10,000. That is why I have 
sold rugs in all of our large cities. Descriptive list on request; then, if you like, 
I will prepay an assortment on approval. 


L. B. LAWTON 


SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street, New Haven, (onn. 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely old 





CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIQUES 
338 (Cumberland Ave., PORTLAND, MAINE 


WILLIAM B. MCCARTHY 
ANTIQUES 


30 Hottis Street, Boston 
Telephone, BEACH 4517 





Glass, Brass & (hina, (olontal S-Antique Furniture 


The Mohawk Antique Shop 


P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 


SPRING STREET, WilliamSown, Mass. 


W hen in Los Angeles, California 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


At 2904-06 Los FE.1z BouLevarpD 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California Telephone, Lincoln 2828 


Welcomes Visitors, Collectors, Dealers 


EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 





a very beautiful 


We have on view and for sale yourPoe Ma- 


hogany Bed, made for a Duchess of France in 1786. This bed 
is seven feet two inches tall and very beautifully carved. 


We will furnish an authentic history of bed to anyone interested. 


HARRIS -4ntique Shop, BRANDON, VERMONT 
At the Sign of the Four-Poster 


Staffordshire Figures &} Printed Wares 


TALL CANDLESTICKS 0f SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER 
SERVING DisHEs and Cuoice OLD CuINnA 


Miss J. McCann 


Formerly Wai.Es 
866 North Howard Street Ba.tTiImorE, MARYLAND 





THE WITCH HOUSE 


at Salem, Mass. 


Antique FURNITURE, GLASS, CHINA 
of genuine merit 
(Some unusual rare Mirrors and Lustre Pitchers) 


GRACE ATKINSON 








ANDERSON and RUFLE 
cAntigue & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 

30 Boyiston ST. (uaneti'ss0) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Three-part Mahogany Dining Table, 
Large Refectory Tables, Scalloped Top 
Mahogany Tea Table, Gate-leg Tables, 
Hepplewhite Tea Table, Windsor Tables, 
Sewing Tables, Small Cherry Lowboy, 








Cherry Queen Anne Desk, Hepplewhite 


Very soon 


J am going on the road to buy some choice antiques. My 
many years of experience in the business have taught me 
when and where the best are obtainable. Some of these 
pieces I have known the location of for a long time but I 
have been unable to buy them because they were not on 
the market. 

Collectors interested in buying smaller rugs or art squares, 
old glass of the rarest kind, choice furniture, etc., etc., will 
do well to notify me of their wants. I will send, on appli- 
cation, photos of the pieces and the lowest prices for which 
they are obtainable. 


C.H. SEAVEY 


s1 Mount Auburn St. CamBrinGE, Mass. 


“The Stepping Stone 


99 Known from coast to coast for its hospitality to lovers of antiques. || 
You exclaim at the charm of the house and its setting for the 
quaint and lovely things within. 


Compass Desk, Cherry Dutch Desk, Glass, Lowestoft China, Sandwich 
Schoolmaster’s Desk and Stool, Rare Candlesticks, Lamps, Prism Lamps, 
Windsor Chairs, Spanish Foot Chairs, Pewter, Rare Old Silver Tea Set. 


Fiddle Back Chairs, Mahogany Em- 
pire Chairs, Decorated Hitchcock 
Chairs, Clocks, Rare Mirrors, Prints, 


Marie Gouin Armstrong 


277 Exum Street,West Haven, Conn. 
7 minutes from New Haven Station 





FHMolliec Nye Gammons 


Advises all her good old Friends, Customers and others 


That at her BirtTER-SwEet SHopP 
HATHAWAY ROAD, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
They will find Antique Chairs, Tables, Pictures, 
Mirrors, Baskets, China, braided, woven and hooked 
Rugs, Pillows, and most other kinds of Antiques too many 


to enumerate, which she will sell from the largest to the 
smallest quantities. 


Likewise a very large and complete assortment of 
JEWELRY, SMOCKS, BATIK AND LEATHER GOODS 
lately imported, &c., Se. 





Useful Wedding Presents 


COPPER BOWLS 


All Shapes 
All Sizes 


Plain Copper 
Silver Lined 





GEORGE C.:GEBELEIN 


79 CHESTNUT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 


Marion 4. Greene 
Master Cra ifisman 


Old-fashioned trays restored 
Old designs reproduced 


Studio at Elmcrest 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


30 Em STREET 





ALSOP & BISSELL 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


“4 quaint shop full of quaint 
old things.” 








GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, 
Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 


MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 


E have the largest collection of 
American Antiques in New Eng- 





land—superior pieces, all in the rough. 
When in Boston, visit our show rooms. |afcA 
You will find many things to interest you. 


FLAYDERMAN €§ KAUFMAN 
Boston’s Home of -American -Antiques 
65, 67, 68 Cuarves STREET 
BOSTON 


(Member of the AMerican AnTIQUE DEALERS AssociaTIon) 








CELLOS 















Our HAND WROUGHT BRASSES 


For highboys, lowboys, desks, chests of draw- 
ers, etc., are perfect copies of the best origi- 
nals in detail, design, workmanship and color 
and cannot be distinguished from the genuine. 
We make, match, repair or copy anything. 
One piece or a thousand. 


WM. BALL & SONS, Malvern (Ge) Penna. 







ANTIQUES 


We buy antiques of all kinds—OLD GOLD, SILVER, BROKEN 
JEWELRY anp DIAMONDS 
Parcel post packages paid for on same day received. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
633 CHESTNUT ST. Established 1866 PHILA., PA, 













| JOS. E. DORAN, Antiques 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


j Main Hicuway BETWEEN Ho.yokeE AND NorTHAMPTON Phone, Holyoke 824 

Specials—Pair Hepplewhite shield back chairs. Small block front 
bureau and butterfly-table in original condition. Highboys, desks, tables 
and chairs in great variety, and many choice pieces to select from 


A Scie 
" Fine line of bottles, lamps, glassware, etc. Photos sent on request 


SIDNEY K. POWELL _ 


The Quaintest Antique Shop in New York City 
Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, China 
Early Glass and Silver 


17 East E1iGHTH STREET Telephone 


STUYVESANT 4804 












— STENCILLING by the Original Process 


Antique Painted and Stencilled Furni- 
ture refinished with the Old-Time mel- 
lowed Color and delicate Shading 
ESTHER STEVENS FRASER 


64 DuNsTER STREET, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








Goulding’s Antique Shop 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
‘Rare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap — ONE-HALF MILE orF STATE Roap 


F a man can write a better book or make a better 

mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he build 
his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.’’—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


F. C. POOLE, -Antigues 


BOND’S HILL, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


INTERESTING PIECES of MERIT 


SS TABLE, once the property of William Standish, grandson of 
Myles Standish, who moved from Plymouth and settled at Pembrook, 
Mass. Maple double chest of drawers, high chests of drawers in maple, maple 
highboy, old brasses, mahogany swell-front bureau, old brasses, rare paneled 
cupboards, mirrors, old paintings; duck-foot tables in maple, broken arch cut- 
out ends and over-hang ends, also one with square ends, pewter, etc. 


WASHINGTON STREET 
M E LV IN D ° R E E D SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS, 















BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
and Parts for ‘Repairs 


Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 
Movements 


G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


MABEL K. ROGERS 
Antiques 


Fewelry, Pottery and General Line 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN ST. Shop: 109 WATERMAN St. 
Puone ANGELL 2234 Provipence, R. I. 


An odd interesting shop with a small but choice collection 





ellie Sprague Lockwood 
ANTIQUES 
All Kinds Bought and Sold 


g WESTPORT AVENUE ( poston Part Roady NORWALK, CONN. 
TsLepuone, Norwalk 845 


COLONIAL HOUSE open all the year round 







ODD OLD BITS at the SHOP of 


WILLET SEAMAN 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and birds from Pennsyl- 
vania :: Clay pots and mugs of rural origin :: Unusual bottles and 
flasks :: Unexpected furniture and ornaments :: Sandwich Glass. 


574 Lexington Avenue (picker) New York CITY 





We invite collectors and those interested 1n antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to vtsit our CHARLES 
STREET Store. They will find an especially large as- 
sortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 

THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 









New England’s Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 
Hookep Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 

AND WoveEN 


JSTEPHENS, Specialist 


gto Nortu Snore Roap, Revere, Mass. 
Telephone, REvERE 1176-R 














AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful curly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries, 9 many other interesting things. 


C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N. H. 








By artists whose 


Antique Paintings Restored 5. ean train 
ing and American experience place them among the foremost 
workers in this line. No painting too torn, marred, or flaked to 
restore. Estimates furnished at the 

V. & H. STUDIO 


most moderate prices for the grade 
of work. References furnished. 78 W. 55th Street New York City 


—— 
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Our Annual ‘Reduction Sale 


of Great Interest ¢o Antique Colle¢tors and Dealers 
“~ COMMENCING Se 


LOWEST OFT and other early makes of 
China ; genial Sheffield Plate; Jersey, 
Stiegel & Sandwich Glass; Cup Plates, 
Flasks & Paperweights; much Pewter; 
Decorated Trays; Astral & Fluid Lamps, 
Lanterns, Candlesticks, Chandeliers & Side 
Brackets; Fine selection of Paintings & 
Prints; Mezzo-tints. 


A shop that will surprise you. 





Arts 


DoROTHY O. SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 
145 FirrH AVENUE 


PeLyam, N.Y. 


Early American Antiques 


PurRPLE AND YELLOW WHALE-OIL LAmps 


Opaque Wuite, YELLOW AND GREEN 
GiLass CANDLESTICKS 


A Larce Group or Cup PLATES 


including many of the important 
historical and floral examples 


and a comprehensive collection of 


CuRRIER AND KELLocGG PRINTS 
including the early Presidents 


Earty AMERICAN FURNITURE 
Reasonable prices 


Telephones 


PELHAM 2002 PELHAM 4808 


































February ‘we/fth and continuing to the Awenty-eighth 


CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING: 


CHINESE Curios & Rare Porcelains; 
Pitchers: Silver, Copper, Pink © Resist 
LuStre. Tucker China; Large Selection of 
Draperies; Aed/ework : Chintz, Samplers, 
Patchwork Spreads, Woven Coverlets, 
Pennsylvania Dutch Towels; Oriental & 
Hooked Rugs, and some Furniture. 


We shall be pleased to have you visit us. 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 (hestnut Street :: 


Antiques 


PHILADELPHIA 


An Unusual (ollection of 


CLOCKS 
i Banjo, 

Lyre, Shelf, 
and Mirror 


examples of the 


se work of- 
| i _ Currier, Wood, 
Also a im = The Willards, 
very large Terry 
number and others 

of 
MIRRORS 
of various periods 

and designs 


Wilbur H. Hines 


Six North Street, Sa/em, Mavechuas 
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Rao ge oe 
6 ee ct as 


| Founded 1889 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Important Public Auction 


IN OUR 


ART GALLERIES 
Thursday, Feb. 15, 1923 


AT ELEVEN A.M. 


An Interesting Collection of 
cAntique Furniture 
Art Objects + Bric-a-Brac 
Ortental ‘Rugs, Etc. 


COMPRISING 
po ABLy maple Highboy, very old and in 


unusually good condition. Two Queen 
Anne Chairs, very rare specimens and in good 
condition; Dutch Clock, in running order, 
over 200 years old; Martha Washington Sew- 
ing Tables, Walnut Highboys, Hepplewhite, 
Chippendale and Windsor Chairs in original 
condition; a number of Mahogany Chests of 
Drawers; very old Mahogany Bookcase and 
Secretaire combined; Steel Engraving, Frank- 
lin at the Court of France, in Mahogany inlaid 
frame. A rare collection of Old Books, includ- 
ing Life of Washington, Harper’s Magazine, 
etc.,etc. Some fine Candelabra; Cup Plates; 
Stiegel Glass, and many choice pieces in Gold 
and Silver that will make wonderful additions 
to any collection. 


Now Being Exhibited at 


REID'S 


Art & ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
27-29 N. Warren Street 
32-34 (hancery Lane 
TRENTON :: NEW JERSEY 


Catalogs on request 








i See 






































HELEN ANNETTE €9 
KATHARINE SKINNER 


McKEARIN 


cAnnounce the Opening of T heir Shop 


at 
735 Mapison AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


o 
Early American Furniture 


(luntz, Prints 
Early Iron and Tin Ware 


Early American Glass 


Stiegel,South Jersey, and Examples 
from Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Other Early 
Glass Faétories 


Sandwich and Other Pressed Glass 
77 F 

E have just acquired the Excep- 

tionally Fine Colleétion of American 
Historical Flasks, and Stiegel, South Jer- . 
sey and other blown and pattern molded 
bottles and flasks formed by the well 
known collector, C. C. Kaufmann, of Nut- 
bey, NN. J. 
This, added to our already large assort- 
ment, affords Bottle Collectors an Un- 


usual Opportunity of Selection. We have 
many Rarities in Type, Design, and Color. 






We also have an Exceptionally Fine Se- 
lection of Sandwich Lamps and Candle- 
Sticks, including some of the Finest Ex- 
amples in Color which have ever been 
offered either at auction, retail, or private 


sale. 
Send us your want list in Historical 
and Other American Flasks and Bottles 


H. A. & K.S. McKEarin 












N 














SERPEINTINE{FRONT NIEW ENGLAND SHERA- 

TON SIDEBOARD OF MAHOGANY WITH 

INLAY OF CURLY MAPLE 1790 
(Length, 61" Depth, 22" — Height, 33") 


| eens American and English 
Furniture :: Old English 
Mezzotints and Sporting Prints. 
Old and Modern Etchings and 
Engravings :: :: :: Rare Books. 


Prices, with photographs, will be sent on application. 


The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


1320 WALNUT STREET 273 Mapison AVENUE 
Philadelphia New York 


Note: — By special arrangement, pieces will be shown at our New York 
Galleries. 


ANTIQUES 


From the Ohio Valley and the South 


Ou buyers are constantly bringing in interesting 
examples of the art of the early craftsmen, from old 
river towns and estates in the Ohio Valley. 

Some crude and quaint pieces from the early mountain 
settlements of Kentucky and the Virginias. 

A few rare and beautiful pieces from the old manors 
and plantations of Kentucky, as well as numerous old 
treasures picked up throughout Ohio and Indiana. 


9 50> 

SOME RECENT ARRIVALS 
Cherry high-post carved bed 
Walnut slant-top desk 
Cherry rope column chest of drawers 
Mahogany Empire chest of drawers 
Two old pine mantles from an old Drover’s tavern 
| Mahogany pineapple column chest of drawers 
| Walnut field bed with arched canopy 
Many pieces of pewter, lustre, brass and glass 


J.P. Zimmermann & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


‘Dealers in Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


| 1013 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















I BUY AND SELLE 


N. CURRIER and 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


+ 


CLIPPER SHIPS 
NAVAL 
WHALING 
MEXICAN WAR 
CIVIL WAR 
HISTORIC SCENES 
VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES 
AMERICAN RURAL SCENES 
SPORTING AND CAMPING 
FISHING — HUNTING — SHOOTING 
AMERICAN HOME LIFE 
PRAIRIE AND WESTERN LIFE 
* 


Send list of your wants State size and title 


2 
Aso Pay Best Prices ror ANY OF THE ABOVE 


Send list of what you have with details of 
condition and price. 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-6 Broapway (Murray Hill), Fiusuine, L. I. 


TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 0554-W 


Say, Folks 


Mi- old Seth Damon from Squeehissett last week. Seth 


jest been to Boston and was tellin’ the folks to home 
what he seen there. Sed he thought his fambly had the 

oldest antique stuff hereabouts, but he gotten the wind took 
outen his sails when he strolled into the Boston Antique Shop on 
Beacon Street. Those folks sure had his things beat ‘a mile 
banjer clocks made by them Willerd fellers, better’n his’n and with 
reel glass pictures in em; mirrers made by Sheridan as fought in 
the Civil War and one made by Adam—sure must be very old— 
suppose he made it for Eve; wimmenfolks was just as pernickety 
in them days as now; Windser chairs from Windser Castle; gess 
Royalty has set in them good and plenty. Seth sez they have the 
purtiest glass and chiney and a hull fleet of ship models; he never 
seen sich a lot of reel old quaint and curious things in all his born 
days—reminds him of some old verses his gfanny used to sing. 
Went like this: 

There’s the old brown jug 

And the old hooked rug 

And the old pewter platters on the shelf; 

And the old banjo clock 

And the old blue crock 

And the little old plates of delf— 

And the old wood ladle 

And the old red cradle 

Which was built very wide for two, 

For the sons and heirs 

Often came in pairs 

In them good old days, ta looral loo! 


If you want to see the very best collection of old-time things, and 
all for sale, old Seth sez, call at the 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
P. S.—They also buy good things 
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“Sets of WINDSORS, of good type, are so rare as to be desirable.” 
—Nouttino’s American Windsors, p. 91. 


“THE most graceful Windsor chair ever de- 
vised is that in which back and arms are 
formed of one continuous piece of wood. Yet this 
one piece back-and-arm type is, today, the rarest, 
because it was originally hardest to make and 
proved most difficult to preserve intact. The 
offering, therefore, of the above illustrated set of 
six perfectly matched examples in original con- 
dition constitutes something of an historical event. 


My policy, however, is to carry only the best. 
I do not deal in reproductions or reconstructions, 
or Empire or Victorian pieces. My concern is 
with authentic examples of the early American 
and Georgian periods. 


BERNSTEIN 


205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 
(On the Boston Post Road) 


Old ‘Utolins for 
Young —Mustctans 


O greater mistake can 

be made than that of 

Starting a young vio- 

liniS&t with an inferior 

instrument, in the be- 

lief that it will do well 

enough for a begin- 

ning. 
Taste is formed from the 

outset and depends largely on the 

quality of the first inStrument used. 
Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 


penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 


lent violins, mellowed by a century’ S 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON ® HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


Ne 


CORNER OF THE THIRD FLOOR OF OUR GALLERIES WHERE OUR COLLECTION 
* OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE AND CURIOS IS ON EXHIBITION 


ec and the name GINSBURG €&9 
Levy are thought of at the same time It 
1s a Satisfaction to know that, for the past 
twenty years, we have been serving customers 
whose confidence we enjoy. For ours are gen- 
uine, honest-priced antiques. 


GINSBURG &9 LEVY 
Tie (Colony Shop 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Rare French Ivory Tryptic 


Attributed to the 17th century as characteristic of 
the period. Represents the meeting of Louis XI of 
France with Charles, Duke of Burgurdy, on an 
island in the River Oise. 

HeicuT, 614 inches; WiptH, 4% inches. 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 
1742 M Street, N. W., Wasuincton, D.C. 
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STOWELL |e 
Imported French (Tock Set , 


Other Imported 














Clock Department 


on Second ‘ | Clocks &# Clock Sets 
Floor ) OUP $40 to $200 


Clock case is of white marble artistically mounted with gilt bronze 
and stands 18% in. high. Fitted with 8-day, hour and half hour striking, 
French pendulum movement, rose garland porcelain dial with gold 
serpentine hands. Urn shaped side ornaments are of white 
marble to match clock, 12 in. high. Price, complete set, $125 «OO 


“e 
24 WINTER St., Boston 
Jewellers for 100 years 








FLEMISH TAPESTRY Late seventeenth century 
Colors: Green and Blue Verdure and Tan. Size: 8 feet, 10 
inches long, 414 feet high. Condition: Perfect. 


This very beautiful Tapestry 


is of a size which makes it 
unusually well adapted to 
American rooms. It offers 
the further advantage of 


very reasonable price. 
Write to 


GEORGE COURTRIGHT 
39 ACrth Bennett Street BOSTON 


Ladder Back 
(iippendale 
(har 


EncGLIsH WALNUT 


I have likewise, just now, the largest assortment 


BE. J. JOMNSOR 


Wuite River JUNCTION, VERMONT 


CONTEMPORARY WITH PHYFE 





Correspondence regarding this piece, and others in a 


The WesstTer Piace ANTIQUE SHoP 


on the Daniel Webster Highway at Franxuiin, New Hampsuire. 








IN 









1760 





One of a pair from 
Old Virginia 
These (hairs, combining grace 
and dignity in unusual degree, 
belong in a Reception Room. 







of fine old maple pieces that I have ever 
had at one time: desks bureaus, chests, 
tables, stands, chairs. 










Compare Antiques for September, p. 98 





HIS richly decorated and unusual- . 
ly graceful sofa derives from the 
late Sheraton tradition exemplified by 
Duncan Phyfe’s designs. The foliated 
carving, however, and the individuality 
of conception suggest a Philadelphia 


origin for this piece. 
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remarkably varied collection, is invited. 









& Tra Room 





Ciype C. Brown, Proprietor 






















EDITH RAND+ANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


161 WEsT 72ND STREET, NEw York City » Telephone, Columbus 8585 





























Formerly AMSTERDAM SHOPS 


(ome and see the Shop in its New Location 


We have some especially fine pieces of maple furniture including beds, chairs, tables and 
high boy. Also good collection of glass and pewter 


EDITH RAND CHRISTINA FISHER 


WALLACE NUTTING 
FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ME: NUTTING will buy the following articles: dresser; 17th Century chest of drawers; triangular 

Court Cupboard; Brewster Chair; three framed table; trestle board table; rare iron latches 
drawer Hadley Chest; slate top tea table; 17th and hinges; rare wrought andirons. All the 
Century cradle; desk box on frame; Yankee above articles must be American. 


The Wallace Nutting Collection is open for the free inspection of the public at Framingham Center, 
Massachusetts, 24 Vernon Street, every week day. There is nothing for sale. 





PERSONALLY ACQUIRED ANTIQUES S. ELIZABETH YORK 


From the Early Settlements of New England ering area : ; 
Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps, Candlesticks Extends a cordial invitation to all who are interested in 


Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs, Homespun Coverlets GEN UINE ANTIQUES 
Copperplate Chintzes To call at her new location 


E. A. WIGGIN The FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 


Opposite Marion Roap, MATTAPOISETT, Massacuusetts 
35° STATE STREET Hore: RockIncHéM P ORTSMOUTH, N. H. Correspondence solicited TELEPHONE, 143 General line 


A ° WI L L IA M S cain HE pote LO a rtons 


62 Ossininc Roap, PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. Telephone 211 Pleasantville, N. Y. EARLY AMERICAN PIECES A SPECIALTY 

. ; : Handwoven Shaker coverlets, blankets, rugs; Constitution mirror; rare 

Reproductions and Special Detail Work curly maple card-table; small maple desk; very early pine 
Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored settle-table; baluster-back chairs; unique 17th century 

walnut roundabout with curved stretchers. 


NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD Mrs. DEQUELIN, 9 Sniffen Court, 152 E. 36th St., NewYork 


1° Old (urtostty Shop An 15th (entury Watch 


by T. Loov, Amsterdam 
Genuine ANTIQUES, OLD Grass, CHINA, SHAWLS ie . 

double case of silver, inner case finely decorated 

AND Rucs, Pottery, FuRNITURE with repoussé. Enameled face with city canal 

Special attention given to Mail Orders. Drawings submitted. Open year round | scene. Watch is in running order. Excellently 


Joun C.Granam, 17 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. _ | Preserved. Other examples on hand. a 
TELEPHONE ConNECTION G. R. S. KILLAM Pawtucket, Rhode Island 











The White Cupboard Inn auth Shop H. SACKS & SONS 


or Rosert anv Exizazetu Royce 62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


Woodstock, Vermont 


Offers—A curly maple desk with serpentine cabinet, a Antique Furniture 


large barkentine ship model, a pineapple carved low post : 
bed, and other interesting antiques. Brass Antiques Restored 
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WANTED 


<a RICAN GLASS FLASKS. Write what you have 

Pe es early American 3-mold glass, so-called 
“quilted and ribbed pattern,” especially in any 
color other than clear white; also Bennington Pot- 
tery. Send descriptions and prices to Georce S. 
McKearin, Hoosic Falls, N.Y. 

MR. JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, wants early American antiques ab- 
solutely in their first condition and unchanged. All 
pieces must be thoroughly identified, with full de- 
scriptions, photographs, and whenever possible, 
personal examination. 

SHERATON TABLE DESK, small size; mahogany, 
with or without old handles. Send drawing or photo- 
graph with price. No. 263. 

ANTIQUE DIVIDED GILT MIRROR, about 4% 
feet long, to hang over sideboard. Describe, send 
photograph, state price. Also old china dogs; also 

seven coffin shaped glass prisms,(5 inches). Howarp 
Lewis, 516 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

OLD COINS. Large selling catalogue of coins, free. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, 10 cents. WILLIAM 
HEssLEIN, 101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

ANTIQUES WANTED, furniture, banjo clocks, 
glass, historical flasks, chintz, samplers, racing 
prints, anything antique. KaTHERINE WILLIs, 272 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

STAMPS. Cash paid for large and small lots. F. E. 
Arwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





























SCHOONER MODEL, eleven feet over all; pair of 
globes, celestial and terrestrial, 18 inches high. 
Second-hand books. THE Book Suop, 315 Essex 
Street, Salem, Mass. 





ONE LARGE PRESSED GLASS FRUIT BOWL, 
$25; also one large blue and white vegetable dish 
with cover, $7. Mrs. F. C. Drew, 53 South St., 
Warwick, N. Y. 





SET OF MANTLE CANDELABRA, 3 pieces, mar- 
ble and bronze base, original prisms; pair Stafford- 
shire ornaments, girl riding garlanded goat. 
Frank G. Hate, 2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


HAND WOVEN MEDALLION COVERLET, blue 
and white, 7835; pair old Bohemian glass vases, 
perfect; cherry, drop leaf table, carved legs. YE 
Op Furniture Suop, Cor. Main and Center 
Streets, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

DUNCAN PHYFE TABLE, drop leaf, 2814x5414” 
extended; ownership known Ioo years; seen by ap- 
pointment. Russet, Hunt, 12 Gramercy Park, 
N.Y. C. Tel.: Gramercy 4547 

HISTORIC ALLEGORICAL TAPESTRIES, sev- 
eral large and small; no dealers. Russeri Hunt, 
12 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 


PAIR OF SALTS, N. E. Glass Company, Boston, im- 
pressed; Sheraton foot stool; curly maple pipe box; 
pineapple glass; twelve goblets; compote, sugar, 
cream, butter, spoon holder; toleware night lamp; 
Sandwich glass compote (page 39, Collector’s Luck) 
Curly maple chairs; gilt cornices. Jane WHITE 
LonspaLe, 256° Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Murray Hill 2991. 

BANJO CLOCK, genuine antique, also two with new 
glasses. Joun M. Fiske, 63 Washington Street, 
East Orange, N. J. 




















LIVERPOOL CHINA, particularly pitchers, bowls 
and plates illustrating or pertaining to American 
ships, must be perfect; send description, pictures if 
possible, and price to private collector. No. 254. 

FINE SPECIMENS OF ANTIQUE GUNS and 
pistols, preferably in pairs; rare pieces preferred; 
American arms not wanted; antique clocks and 

_watches with complicated mechanism are also 
wanted; in answering this ad, give lowest prices and 
full description in first letter. Eocar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


ANYTHING PRINTED in Boston and Cambridge; 
pamphlets, books, acts, laws, resolves, papers, 
handbills, and anything printed that is old, odd or 
curious, wanted for cash. G. A. Jackson, 20 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 


PAPER WEIGHTS WANTED. I am interested in 
buying fine millefiori and paperweights in glass at 
reasonable prices for cash—only fine specimens 
wanted. Write description of what you have and 
price asked. No. 258. 

INFORMATION about any books or sheets of de- 
signs for needlework published before 1800, Ameri- 
can and foreign. Editor, ANTIQUES. 

















FINE PIANOFORTE, similar to one in Albany Mu- 
seum, supposed date 7805 to ’78, beautiful fluted 
legs and brass trimmings. No. 259. 

MAPLE LOWBOY, Thirty-one inches high, $200; 
slant top reverse serpentine mahogany desk, $325; 
six legged, two part Sheraton dining table, $250; all 
fine condition; duck foot drop leaf table, in rough, 
$75. Photographs. Mrs. Watiis E. Howe, 56 
Keene Street, Providence, R. I. 

BRILLIANT STIPPLED SANDWICH GLASS 
dishes, plates, bowls; rare eagle cup-plates and con- 
ventionals in green, opalescent, blue and clear. 
HELEN Lanctanps, 20 East 46th St, NewYork City. 

HEPPLEWHITE BUTLER’S SIDEBOARD and 
six stenciled wooden chairs to match; maple low- 
boy; other things. Harry P. Hammonp, 64 No. 
Main Street, Concord, N. H. 

GLASS CUP PLATES. Private collector will sell col- 
lection as a whole or separately, to fill in other’s 
wants, many rare historicals. No. 260. 


AMETHYST STIEGEL PERFUME BOTTLE. An- 
other rare example of the exquisite production of 
this famous manufacturer of early American glass. 
Heten Lanctanps, 20 East 46th St, NewYork City. 




















FOR. SALE 

OLD CHEST OF DRAWERS, beautiful curly cherry 
and maple, old glass knobs, refinished, $75; set of 
maple lyre back chairs, $30; four mahogany Em- 
pire chairs, $45; trays and mirrors made to order, 


old maple. RurH A. Ropinson, 2 Charles Street, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


DISMANTLING AN OLD HOME, 35 years a 
collector, pewter communion set; white, blue dol- 
phins; Currier prints; old mahogany; jewelry; 
samplers. RutH CasHen Lippert, 105 Bool 
Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EARLY PINE FURNITURE, old bottles; lamps; 
glass compotes; glass platters, many beds; secre- 
taries; large number of bureaus; and mirrors; eight 
good highboys; sets of Windsor chairs. Booklet. 
Three large floors of Antiques. MyLkes ANTIQUE 
Sop, Burlington, Vt. 

COLONIAL BED SPREADS, full size, $15 single, 
$26 pair—curtains $6 pair. So attractive for coun- 
try, lake or mountain homes. Lovely for wedding 
gifts. Hand tufted on unbleached muslins—copies 
of those made long ago. Write Mrs. R. R. McCur- 
CHEON, 1721 Pleasant St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















AUTHENTIC EARLY GEORGIAN WALNUT OR 
BROWN MAHOGANY SOFA, claw and ball feet, 
to legs; length eight feet. Mrs. Watuis E. Howe, 
56 Keene Street, Providence, R. I. 

FRENCH BRONZE SIX LIGHT CHANDELIERS, 
pier glass; pie crust papier maché inlaid with 
mother of pearl, table; French china clock and 
vases. CaroLinE P. Dononve, 2117 Auburn 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A NICE SELECTION OF EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES; furniture; glass; china; historical 
flasks, etc., at our new shop, 735 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Heten ANNETTE and KATHERINE 
SxinnER McKearin. 


COLORED. GLASS CANDLESTICKS, historical 
cup plates; Currier and Ives colored prints; ship 
picture Great Eastern. Mrs. L. O. Crapp, North- 
field, Mass. 

















COLLECTION OF ELEVEN GENUINE OLD JER 
SEY GLASS PITCHERS, 6” to 9” high, condition 
perfect, $200. Stiegel flip glasses; Sandwich com- 
potes; salt cellars, cup-plates, flasks; paper weights; 
samplers; mahogany chest drawers, refinished, $45 
(Dealers welcome). Kerns Art Suop, 1725 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOME VERY FINE PAPER WEIGHTS. Sandwich 
glass candlesticks; chintz. Mrs. Crarx’s Sxop, 
Eighth St., New Bedford, Mass. 


CHERRY LOWBOY, $135, walnut knee-hole writing 
table, $75; comb-back Windsor rocker, $35; pan- 
elled chest, $60, four Chippendale dining chairs, 
once the property of Francis Scott Key. What of- 
fers? Mrs. Watker, 1819 DeLancey Place, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

EXQUISITE OLD TIFFANY GLASS VASES, 
cologne bottles in blue; cameo figures, prize exhibit 
Philadelphia Exposition; antique comb; bracelet; 
choice laces. C. M. T., 2 Collins Ave, Troy, N. Y. 


THE TAVERN ANTIQUE SHOP, Fitzwilliam, 
N. H., always has on hand a few choice specimens 
in furniture, glass, china, pewter, prints, and odds 
and ends, largely picked up in surrounding country. 


TWO OLD ENGLISH LACQUER CHESTS with 
two drawers at the bottom, embossed with leaf de- 
sign and flower paintings in panels on top, sides and 
front; body color, brown and yellow, in perfect con- 
dition, size 26” tall, 20” wide, and 51” long. Price, 
$80 each. JosepH Lacey, 1034 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. Very fine old Adams 
mantel; Colonial mantels from very old house. Old 
doors, window sash, hinges, etc., fine curly maple 
corner cupboard, $85; sawbuck table, $50; pine 
pewter dresser, $125; large tavern table, center 
stretcher, $50; early pine candlestand, $65; small 
pine desk, $25; curly maple secretary desk, a gem; 
very handsome woven spread, Elizabeth Clayton, 
1837, $40. KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

PORTRAIT, George Peter Alexander Healy, dated 
7853. Sandwich glass; Victorian animals, Benning- 
ton book flask, Godey’s books, old prints, bed cov- 
ers. A. Austin Dunnam, Box 335, Provincetown, 
Mass. 


RARE CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS and histori- 
cal flasks. Will also buy or exchange rare flasks. No. 
262. 

ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hopkinton, N. H. 


PRISMS, BOBECHES (with hook for prisms), in 
crystal, sapphire, blue amber, annagreen, amethyst, 
purple, red; star prisms, Colonial English prisms on 
hand. Boxien’s AntTIQUE Curiosity SHop, 80 
Munroe Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


HISTORICAL CUP-PLATES, flasks, coverlets and 
other antiques; best specimens of early American 
and Colonial furniture; old colored prints. West- 
woop ANTIQUE SHop, 1711 West ‘Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK, mahogany, beauti- 
fully inlaid, nice proportion, Chippendale top, 
French feet, old brasses, eight-day wooden works, 
original condition, good timekeeper. Collector’s 


piece, $350. A. L. Curtis, Harrington Park, N. J. 


FRANKLIN STUDIO ANTIQUES, 1124 Cathe- 
dral Street, Baltimore, Md., has probably the 
largest display in the south of the following: white, 
blue and red glass, cup-plates and rare bottles; 
paperweights and lamps; pink and blue Stafford- 


shire china. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional, 
in clear and colored; curtain knobs, dolphin candle- 
sticks, American flasks and bottles, Stiegel glass. 
Jos. YaEGER, 1264 East Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RARE CUP-PLATES. Ringold, octagonal eagle, blue 
harp, blue rose and pansy and others; Sandwich 
glass lamps and candlesticks. No. 264. 

COLORED ENGRAVING, FRAMED. Franklin at 
the Court of France. Three water colors by Clarkson 
Stanfield Boddington, Peter de Wint. No. 265. 
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COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Tue Cottecrors’ Guipe appears each month. Insertion in it is given to all regular display advertisers in Antig 
without additional charge. Non-advertising dealers may have name and address inserted at a charge of $2.00 per mont, 
provided six insertions are paid for in advance. Write the advertising department for further information. 








MRS. HELEN C. LANGLANDS, 20 East 46th 
New York— General line. 
HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee—Geneal 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N.Y, 
—Ship models, prints, etc. q 
“L,. B- LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs, 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murp 


*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land. 

*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 Charles St., Boston. 

*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 

*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 

*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring St., 
Williamstown. 

*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont St., 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 

*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Consultant on Early American Furniture. 

*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Hollis St., Boston. 

*F. C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester. 

*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord. 

LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton St., Lowell— 

General line. 


CALIFORNIA 
*M. A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 
*ALSOP & BISSELL, Main St., Farmington. 
*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 
*D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 
*A. H. EATON, Collinsville—Brasses. 
*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9g Westport 
Ave., Norwalk. 
*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 
*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 


ILLINOIS 
*LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 


Hill, Flushing, L. 1. 
*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th St., N. 
*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St., N. Y. 
*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth 
Pelham. 4 
*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N.] 
FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General li . 
*v. & H. STUDIO, 78 West ss5th St. N. Y— 
storing of antique paintings. 
*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantyi 
*SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Ave., N, 


bash Ave., Chicago. 
*LYONS AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 


MAINE 


*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broadway 
and Union Street, Bangor. 
MISS STETSON’S ANTIQUITY SHOP, 10 Spring 
St., Brunswick. 
MARYLAND 
*JOHN DUER & SONS, INC., 36 South Charles St., 
Baltimore—Cabinet Hardware, Upholstery Sup- 
plies. 
*MISS J. McCANN, 866 No. Howard St., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge—Repairers and general line. 

*BITTER-SWEET SHOP, Hathaway Road, New 
Bedford. 

*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE oor, Harrison St., 
Lowell. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, 33 Charles St., 
Boston. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon St., Boston. 

*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 

MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 
EMMA A. CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 

—General line. 

*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67, and 
68 Charles St., Boston. 

*ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster St., 
Cambridge—Stenciling furniture. 


*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 


*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 
*MARION A. GREENE, 30 Elm St., Worcester— 
Restoring and reproducing of lacquered trays. 

*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 

*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Sq., Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 

*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 

*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 

*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 





*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington St., South 
Braintree—General line. 

*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 

*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 

*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 
Boston. 2 

*SIMON STEPHENS, gio North Shore Road, Re- 
vere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 

*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 

bury. 

*WM. W. SPRAGUE, 21 Bromfield St., Boston— 
Hand painted dials and glass panels. 

*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 

*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 

THE LITTLE COTTAGE, 493 Auburn St., Au- 

burndale—General line. 

*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde St., 
Salem. 

MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St., 

Greenfield—General line. 

*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 

*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough — Tea room 
and general line. 

MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 

*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 
WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 


—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
L. RICHMOND, Freehold—General line. 
C. M. WILLIAR, 31 Main St., Bradley Beach— 
General line. 


NEW YORK 


BURNS ANTIQUE SHOP, Sutphin Rd. and Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. I.—General line and jewelry. 
*MRS. DE QUELIN, g Sniffen Court, New York. 





*KATHERINE WILLIS 272 Hillside Ave. jal 


L. I. 
OHIO 


*J P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 Wale 


Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. CO Ok 


ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 


*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern. —Brasses. 


FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, W 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, 


*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South El 


St., Phila. 


*FERDINAND KELLER, 216 South gth St., 
DAVIS B. MISSIMER, ‘Manheim-—Generalil 
*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine | 


Phila. 


*PHILA. ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chestnut St., Phil 
MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead§ 


Phila—General line. 


A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethlehem—G 
eral line. F 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., Phil 

RANDOLPH R. URICH, William Penn Hah 
Myerstown—General se 


RHODE ISLAND 


*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow § 
East Providence—Antique glassware, china. ” 


*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing 


*MABEL K. ROGERS, 10g Watterman St., F 


dence. 
VERMONT 


*HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP, Brandon. 
*E, J. JOHNSON, White River Junction. 
*HELEN M. MERRILL, Woodstock. 


*THE WHITE CUPBOARD INN AND SH 


Woodstock. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 4 
J. J. HECK & CO., 427% TenthSt., N.W.—Ant 


jewelry; general line. 


*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St, I 


THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Connefi 


Ave., N.W.—Furniture, curios, objects of ai 


ENGLAND 


*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Ches ur 








Laces 


58 Garden Street 


Objers da’ Art 
Slime. H. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


H arTForRD, Conn. 





(hina, Furniture, 


most interesting shop in town 


Geo. N. McMauon, Proprietor 


Kare Glass, Pid 7 
Boston Antique Exchange 


33 Charles Street, Boston 


It will pay you to visit here when in Boston. Conceded to be the 
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| Three Masterpieces ¢/ French Cabinet Making 


ECENT expert examination of various items of personal property belonging to an old Providence estate, 
now in process of settlement, has brought to light three extraordinary specimens of eighteenth century 
French cabinet making, which, after having been lost to public knowledge for upward of two decades, 

are now offered for sale. The importance of these pieces lies not only in obviously superb qualities of general design 

| 


and workmanship; but all three exhibit the use, in European furniture, of actual Chinese lacquer at its best. 4// 
three, further, are safely attributable, each to master workmen of their period. 


Bureau du Roi made in the Oeben-Riesinger atelier for 
Louis XV in 1769. Certainly the metal work gives 
every evidence of modelling by Duplessis and of 
casting and chiselling by Hervieux, whose skill con- 
tributed largely to the fame of the royal desk. That de- 
I. Writine Taste. Style, Louis XV. sign is known to have been followed with modifications 
Length, 78”; depth, 41”; height, in various subsequent examples. While the royal desk 
33/4’) ee any eng See ta was embellished with marquetrie and closed with a 
sides with panels of Chinese lacquer, cylinder top, this more feminine interpretation dis- 
framed in ormolu. Three drawers. plays an open top, and decorations in minutely per- 
Top covered in morocco with gold Fade Chinese lao l Bef ‘i 
stamped palmette edging. Rim and corners of ormolu. Leg orna- i ‘ quer, apparently wrought for this 
ments of ormolu, exquisitely designed, and finished with great specific piece. 
refinement. 
ROBABLY by Gilles Petit, working with Cres- 
sent (1685-1768). Of Cressent, Lady Dilke says: 
“The construction of the tables is invariably marked 
by the projection of the two sides beyond the centre, so 
that the middle drawer is slightly recessed.”’ This char- 
acteristic diminished in Cressent’s late period. Prob- 
able date of this piece 1750-1760. Interesting analogue 
in the Jones Bequest of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum carries signature of G. Petit. 


Il. Commope or Music Cas- 
INET Style Louis XVI. 
(Length, 62”; depth, 2514”; height, 42”) 
French walnut, decorated front and sides with 
large panels of Chinese lacquer, framed in ormolu beading. Top, 
porfido rosso antico. Festoons and ribbands and groups of musical 
instruments in ormolu. Latter supported by urn shaped balusters 
of same metal. From the Baroness Hirsch Collection. 


| Il. Bureau Desk, Style, Louis XV. i O be characterized as among finest examples of 

| (Length, 634”; depth, 35”; height of j the work of Martin Carlin. It exhibits to advan- 

| a SR oe oy we j tage those “elegant detached balusters which seem a 

| back, and drawer alcove,with Chinese laquer, ™| ~—s special feature of Carlin’s work.” The actual making of 
framed in ormolu. Double faced clock sup- these metal ornaments, is, however, to be attributed 
porting dark bronze amorini. Flame candle . : : 

Scikiiese sah sche deemaee ab eniaicies to Gouthiere. At least three analogous pieces are 

known. The most important is in the Louvre. It is, 

| eee OUGH differing in important details, this however, less elaborate than the present example, not 

| desk, in general contour and in the handling of — only in quality of lacquer, but in the richness of its 

its metal work, betrays relationship to the famous ormolu decoration. 

| 

| 


THE sale of these pieces, either singly or as a group, has been entrusted to the undersigned. They have been carefully 

illustrated and described in deference to an historical significance and an intrinsic worth that should commend 
them to the attention of collectors, museums and important dealers in both Europe and America. Correspondence con- 
cerning them is invited either directly by interested principals or by properly constituted agents. Opportunity for 
examination will be given by special appointment. 4// communications should be addressed to 


| Mrs. Wallis E. Howe, 56 Keene Street, PROVIDENCE, ae 
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Made about 1700— 
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From Pilgrim ancestors comes — color. Thus it will be seen that 
this rare old chest. Madeabout the decorations are very sym- 
1700 by askilled workman, itis _ bolic of our forefathers’ lives. 
in remarkably fine condition. It This chest was for a consid- 
is rare to find so old apiece with _ erable time on exhibition at the 
which time has dealt so gently. | Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The woods used wereoak and In fact, we purchased it from 
pine. The panels on either side _—_ the owner while it was still on 
of the center are decorated — exhibition. 
with ships in full sail. The You are cordially invited to 
drawers are painted to repre- _ see this chest and other inter- 
sent waves on which the ships __ esting American and foreign 
are sailing. The center panel antiques on exhibition on our 
shows a meeting-house, in full _ third floor. 
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Correspondence with collectors and museums is solicited 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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